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GENERAL 


3033. Braunshausen, N. Au seuil de la psycho- 
logie expérimentale. (On the threshold of experi- 
mental psychology.) Doc. ped. Soc. belge de Pédo- 
techn., 1931, 10, No.1. Pp. 113.—As an introduction 
to a course in experimental psychology for students 
in education, the author has written a series of brief 
chapters on the following topies: psychology as an 
experimental science; methods and history of experi- 
mental psychology (chiefly in Europe); principal 
tendencies of modern general chology; methods 
and chief results of individual (tests), animal, child, 
and pathological psychology.—R. Nihard (Liége). 

3034. Commins, W. D. Some early holistic psy- 
chologists. J. Phil., 193%, 29, 208-217.—Gestalt psy- 
chology has had many pyecursors. Herbart’s theory 
of appereeption, Wundt’s principle of creative syn- 
thesis, Kulpe’s insistence on the importance of cen- 
tral factors, even J. S. Mill’s “mental chemistry ” 
are on the side of wholes as opposed to elements. 
James gave an elaborate criticism of the association- 
ist doctrine and developed theories of “ figured 
consciousness,” the continuum, and experienced rela- 
tions. Dewey has always insisted on organic whole- 
ness. Al] these, and many others, agree in demand- 
ing a more “holistic” approach to the study of 
psychology.—E.. T. Mitchell (Texas). 

3035. Dewey, J. Ricostruzione filosofica. (Philo- 
sophical reconstruction.) Bari: Laterza, 1931. Pp. 
275.—The Italian translation of this work is pre- 
ceded by a full introduction, in which there is a sum- 
mary of the doctrine of Dewey in its metaphysical, 
ethical and pedagogical aspects. This pragmatist 
philosopher is known chiefly as an educator in Italy, 
where Lombardo-Radice has shown the analogies 
which exist between American thought and the peda- 
gogy of present idealism. The translator’s introduc- 
tion, which was previously published in The Critique, 
September 1931, also contains a review and a com- 
plete bibliography of the writings of Dewey.—V. D. 
Agostino (Turin). 

3036. Kostin, N. [How the biogenetic law must 
be interpreted.] Pedologia, 1931, No. 3, 44-51.— 
The defenders of the biogenetic law carry it over into 

ology in a false and reactionary manner. In 

hting against this fallacy, the author does not deny 
the soundness of the biogenetic law as such, but tries 
to show its revolutionary meaning as seen by Engels. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3037. Laird, J. Hume’s philosophy of human na- 
ture. New York: Dutton, 1932. Pp. 321. $4.00.— 
(Not seen). 


3038. Lipmann, O. Definitionen. (Definitions.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 41, 1-3.—Twenty- 


373 


four definitions of common psychological terms, with 
an attempt to differentiate between them.—H. Mar- 
shall (Stanford). 

3039. McTeer, W. A new device for serial order 
learning. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 446-452.—A 
serial multiple-choice learning apparatus consisting 
of a bank of 10 keys with a rotary selector switch. 
The pallets of the eseapement controlling the step- 
ping device are operated by a solenoid and a delay 
relay which operates when each correct key is de- 
pressed. The apparatus may be used for several 
types of learning experiments. A wiring detail and 
a cut of the control unit are shown.—S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 

3040. Petri, O. Nei profondi dominii dello spirito. 
Il Messia trascendentale. (In the deep fields of the 
spirit. The transcendental Messiah.) Rome: Mag- 
hone, 1931. Pp. 110.—The idea of the subeonscious— 
that is, the reserve of experience that the neurons 
have fixed in time and space—is assumed as a founda- 
tion in the present work as in the author’s previous 
works, Universe and Life, The Enigma of Life, ete. 
In the light of this conception, the author studies the 
position of man in the universe, memory, the mecha- 
nism of volition, the laws of causality, and the social 
limitations of our spirit. He also explains the rela- 
tion between the subconscious and Freudism, and the 
anticipations of metaphysics. The intelligence of the 
state, to which the citizen must be subject, consists 
of the contemporary intelligences together with past 
experiences, i.e., the stages of general consciousness 
which have passed over into subconsciousness.—V. 
D’ Agostino (Turin). 

3041. Propper, N. T. [The results of the discus- 
sion in the field of the natural sciences and the con- 
troversy involved.] Zh. nevropatol. i psikhiat., 1931, 
No. 1, 9-16.—The state of the natural sciences is 
closely allied to that of philosophy, where the rep- 
resentatives of the mechanistic theory and other false 
theories are now conquered by the Marxian-Leninian 
theory of dialectic materialism.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3042. Salkind, A. B. [The psychoneurological 
front and psychoneurological discussion.] Pedo- 
logia, 1931, No. 3, 1-6.—This article opens the dis- 
cussion of the methodological problems of human be- 
havior. The author detects mechanistic misiakes in 
the “ reactological ” school of psychology.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

3043. Steiner, R. Pensiero umano e pensiero cos- 
mico. (Human and cosmic thought.) Bari: La- 
terza, 1931. Pp. vii-+ 97.—After having translated 
many other works by Steiner, Emmelina De Renzis 
here presents in Italian four conferences which the 











3044-3056 


terman philosopher held in Berlin in January, 1914, 
eonferences of which the original text has not yet 
been published. The author tries to show the cosmic 
connections and constellations which constitute the 
substratum of the heart of every human being. Our 
thought activity is nothing but a small reproduction 
of the sum of spiritual hierarchies of the cosmos. 
Planets behave inside the soul of the cosmos as our 
brain behaves inside our spirit. The eternal in us 
consists in our thought of the hierarchies being 
eternal. As in other Steinerian works, the funda- 
mental principle is that spiritual unity represents the 
essence of all material, psychic and moral reality.— 
V. D'Agostino (Turm). 

3044. Tait, W. D. Behaviorism in science. Sci- 
ence, 1932, 75, 462-463.—Behaviorism is simply 
another term for scientifie method, and the late di 
covery of this obvious faet by psychologists is due to 
the imperfect separation which still obtains between 
psychology and philosophy; the entire problem of 
consciousness, denial as well as affirmation, belongs 
to the latter diseipline—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3045. [Various]. Nachruf Wilhelm Betz. (Wil- 
liam Betz, 1882-1930; an obituary and evaluation of 
his work.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 41, 155- 
186.—Well-known and esteemed as a statistician, a 
psychologist, and author of many valuable contribu- 
tions to psychological literature, Betz died at the age 
of forty-eight in an attack of angina pectoris. In 
him Germany lost a scholar of unusual worth.—dH. 
Marshall (Stanford). 

[See also abstract 3130.] 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


3046. Caliceti, P. Sul fenomeno di compenso e 
sulle reazioni dissociate del labirinto. (The com- 
pensation phenomenon and the dissociated reactions 
of the labyrinth.) Arch. di antrop., 1931, 50, 1242- 
1255.—The author illustrates the meaning of the 
compensation process, diseusses its pathogenesis, re- 
lates six cases in which the labyrinth had been de- 
stroyed by inflammation or by traumatic lesions, sets 
forth the results of investigations made into the de- 
velopment of the vestibular compensations, and draws 
therefrom important practical deductions—R. E. 
Schwarz (V. A. Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 

3047. Cocchi, A. La genocutireazione nei sordo- 
muti. (The genetic eutaneous reaction in the deaf 
and dumb.) Arch. di antrop., 1931, 50, 1485-1487.— 
Results of tests made on 200 deaf and dumb subjects 
and on an equal number of normal people with the 
extract from the sexual organs of lower vertebrates 
prepared by Ceni, The difference between the deaf 
and dumb and normal individuals reveals itself only 
between the ages of 14 and 19 years.—R. EB. Schwarz 
(V. A. Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 

3048. Galperin, P. J. Neue verstirkte Form der 
Poggendorffschen Figur: Zur Theorie der geo- 
metrisch-optischen Ilusionen. (An improved form 
of the Poggendorff figure: a contribution to the theory 
of geometric-optical illusions.) Zsch. f. Psychol, 
1931, 122, 84-97.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


3049. Houstoun, R. A. Vision and colour vision. 
New York: Longmans, 1932. Pp. 245. $450.— 
(Not seen). 

3050. Levine, P., & Anderson, A. 8. Observations 
on taste blindness. Science, 1932, 75, 497-198.—_6 % 
of 183 full-blood Indians atthe Haskell Institute re- 


ported paraethoxyphenylthiourea as tasteless, as 
compared with 10% non-tasters among 110 mixed- 
blood Indians and 42% of 150 whites in the same 
town (the latter comparable with 32% fond for 
whites in other studies). In one family both par- 
ents found the substance almost tasteless, but only 
one of the six children the others finding it 
very bitter. In another in whieh both parents were 
non-tasters, four of the six children reported the 
substances tasteless and the other two bitter.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3051. Niehaus, E. Untersuchungen zur Psycho- 
logie des Sondenprinzips. (The psychological prin- 
ciple of the probe.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 122, 28- 
83.—Feechner first pointed out that when an object 
is touched with a wand held in the hand, we think 
not only of the hand, but of the pressure which ex- 
ists at the point of contact between the wand and the 
object. This phenomenon Weber called eccentric 
projection. In a series of experimental studies, the 
author has determined that judgments of objective 
proportions gained through the use of such a wand 
are remarkably constant, although the sensation when 
the wand is used is entirely different from that when 
the object is touched by the hand—H. Marshall 
(Starford). 

3052. Noiszewski, K. Accommodation pour la 
vision des objets éloignés. (Aceommodation for dis- 
tant objects.) Arch. d’ophtal., 1930, Sept.—C. H. 
Graham (Johnson Foundation, Pennsylvania). 

3053. Pritchard, E. A. B. Cutaneous tactile lo- 
calization. Brain, 1931, 54, 350-371.—This report 
diseusses the mechanism underlying the localization 
of cutaneous stimulation and gives a series of ex- 
periments.—V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

3054. Ricchi, G. Piccole perdite di visus in occhi 
ambliopici. (Small losses of sight in amblyopiec 
eyes.) Arch. di antrop., 1931, 50, 1617-1623.—A 
diseussion of the ease of a young worker with am- 
blyopie eyes whose vision became dimmer after an 
accident, resulting in decrease of working capacity. 
It is shown how the loss in efficiency should eal- 
culated in this case—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Hospital, 
Northport, L. L). 

3055. Rubin, E. Beobachtungen zur psycholog- 
ischen Akustik. (Observations on chological 
acoustics.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 122, 109-114— 
H. Marshall (Stanford). 


chondrodystrophischen Zwerges. (On the auditory 

organs of a chondrodystophic dwarf.) Zsch. f. Hals-, 

Nasen- u. Ohrenhk., 1931, 29, 153.— (Biblio- 

graphia Eugenica). 

[See also abstracts 3079, 3086, 3093, 3102, 3113, 
$114, 3117, 3360.] 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


FEELING AND EMOTION 
3057. Farr, ©. B. Effect of emotion on gastric 


secretion. In Manic-Depressive P is. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp 217-220.— 
“ Briefly, exhilaration, excitement, resentment tend 
to bring out full normal seeretion even in the absence 
of other favoring influences such as those of sight, 
smell and taste, more or less essential to good diges- 
tion (secretion) in the average person. Emotions, 
however, if sufficiently acute may inhibit secretion; 
chronie emotional states probably have little direct 
influence. Nevertheless it is probable that indiffer- 
ence, preoccupation, negleet of bodily sensations, may 
initiate a vicious (hygienie) cirele: faulty mastica- 
tion, insufficient food and water intake, constipation, 
stasis, and eventually secondary secretory disturb- 
ances.” Bibliography.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3058. Gemelli, A. Emozioni e sentimenti. (Emo- 
tions and sentiments.) Pubbl. d. Univ. Cattoi. 8. 
Cuore, 1931, 6, 145-173.—The author herein does 
away with the contrast between sensationalist and 
intelleectualist doctrines, which admit of three con- 
stituent elements of sentiment, viz., the knowledge of 
a factual situation, organie sensations, and reaction. 
In the mechanism of affective life the author shows 
that there enters also a fourth element, viz., instinct, 
along the line of which emotion is developed; affec- 
tive states are reactions evolving along the line of 
utility, and functioning as guides, aids or sanctions 
of action. But sometimes the reaction is violent and 
excessive, giving rise to emotion, which, owing to its 
excessive character, ceases to be useful or becomes 
less useful—R. EB. Schwarz (V. A. Hospital, North- 
port, L. L.). 

[See also abstracts 3081, 3182, 3270, 3367, 3384.] 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


3059. Burgardt, O. Mathematische Findelkinder 
aus dem Elsass. (Mathematical foundlings from 
Alsace.) Fricotel: Epinal, 1930. M. 2.50.—This 
book contains several new theories and experiences. 
The author attempts to show that the method which 
attacks the problem critically is not the only one 
which is in point and helpful in mathematics. Here 
as everywhere love is all-powerful, and he who warmly 
and inwardly loves the theories of space and tity 
can easily lose himself in their problems grasp 
the ideas therein contained. To recognize ideas and 
to find new theories are the same thing.—O. Burgardt. 

3060. Fauville, A. Les études expérimentales de 
l'apprentissage. (The experimental studies on learn- 
ing.) Rev. néo-scolas., 1931, 33, 281-297—A brief 
but objective os with wt pe of domi- 
nant theories of learning an experiments 
they are founded upon: the laws of learning of 
Thorndike, the Gestalttheorie, and the hypothesis of 
Lashley on brain mechanisms. The author concludes 
that the p of science still shows new diffieul- 
ties, and the improvement of theories limits their orig- 
inal seope.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


3057-3064 


3061. McGeoch, G. O. The intelligence quotient 
as a factor in the whole-part problem. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1931, 14, 333-358.—Learning and retention 
after 24 hours of 10 paired associates and 12-line 
poems by 30 nine- and ten-year-old children, one 
group with a mean IQ of 151 and another with a 
mean IQ of 99. Three methods used were ar 

rogressive part, and pure part. Irrespective o 
Candee methods, the gifted learned and relearned 
more and were less variable than the normals with 
both types of material—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

3062. McGeoch, J. A. The influence of four dif- 
ferent interpolated activities upon retention. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 400-413.—24 college girls 
learned lists of nine nonsense syllables, taken from 
Gloze’s list, and presented in 2-sec. exposures by the 
anticipation method, i.e., where “the first syllable is 
the cue syllable and is not learned.” Ten ex res 
were given, followed by a 5-minute interim, then the 
learning series was repeated until three perfect trials 
were given. The interpolations consisted of reading 
College Humor, learning other syllables, tapping, 
and reading with occasional electric shocks. The au- 
thor claims the interpolated learning “produces a 
high degree of retroactive inhibition in terms of both 
recall and relearning.” Tapping produced no sig- 
nificant results, nor did reading with shock. The re- 
sults are held to support the transfer theory as op- 
posed to the perseveration theory.—S. Renshaw (Ohio 
State). 

3063. Reiter, O., & Sterzinger, O. Aufmerksam- 
keit und Konstitution. (Attention and constitu- 
tion.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 122, 115-132.—Voll- 
mer has suggested that the cyclothymie personality 
type is characterized by great range of attention and 
marked fluctuation, while the schizothymie type has 
small range and great fixity; the mixed types show 
moderate range and fixity. The authors sought to 
test this theory by experimental use of the tachisto- 
scope. They found some indication of a relationship 
between range of attention and the types of Kretsch- 
mer; it is not, however, marked enough for diag- 
nostic purposes, and the mixed types are very com- 
mon.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

[See also abstracts 3039, 3151, 3156, 3373.] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


3064. Bronk, D. W., & Stella, G. Afferent im- 
pulses in the carotid sinus nerve. I. The relation of 
the discharge from single end organs to arterial 
blood pressure. J. Cell. ¢ Comp. Physiol., 1932, 1, 
113-130.—The nerve impulses from the carotid 
sinus nerves of rabbits were recorded with the aid 
of an amplifier and a Matthews oscillograph simul- 
taneously with the arterial blood pressure. The de- 

of activity was related to the blood pressure 

ing the heart cycle, being greatest during systole. 
As the blood pressure was increased the impulses 
followed one another in such a regular and continu- 
ous succession that it was difficult to distinguish any 
marked difference from systole to diastole. The 
number of impulses reaching the centers is presumably 
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the basis for the reflex effects on blood pressure of 
the carotid sinus. The maximum observed frequency 


of impulses from a single end organ was 120 to 140 
per second.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


3065. Golla, F., & Antonovitch, 8. The rate of 
conduction in the human motor nerve. Brain, 1931, 
54, 492-507.—A new method is reported for esti- 
mating the velocity of human motor nerve impulses. 
—V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3066. Wachholder, K. Die allgemeine Physio- 
logie der Zentralnervensystems. IV. Teil. (General 
physiology of the central nervous system. Part IV.) 
Fortsch. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1932, 4, 67-81. 
—In this chapter the author discusses the evidences 
of activity of the central nervous system, especially 
the size and significance of its blood supply and the 
oxidative gas exchange. The weight of a dog’s brain 
is said to be less than 1% of the weight of his body, 
yet it receives 7% of the flow of arterial blood. 
Only the kidneys, the adrenals, and the thyroid have 
a greater blood supply. The pancreas and heart 
have little more than half the specifie blood supply 
of the brain and the resting muscle less than one 
tenth. The author estimates that the weight of the 
human brain is 2% of the bodily weight and that it 
probably receives about a fourth of the aortie blood 
stream. The blood supply of the brain is compara- 
tively independent of the e average blood pressure and 
is controlled reflexly at the point of separation of 
the internal and external carotid arteries. It can be 
affected by the most diverse physiological, pharma- 
ecological, and pathological factors. Forbes trephined 
dogs, split the dura mater, and observed the blood 
spaces of the pia mater microscopically under vari- 
ous conditions. He found that artificially induced 
asphyxia led to enlargement of the vessels of the 
pia, from which one may conclude that lack of oxy- 
gen or excess of carbon dioxide in the body as a 
whole can be automatically compensated by increased 
blood supply to the brain. This is facilitated by a 
corresponding contraction of the blood vessels in 
several other organs of the body. The author points 
out, however, that this mechanism does not work 
under al] cireumstances; e.g., the mental dullness fol- 
lowing a heavy meal is neutralized with ¢offee, that 
is, with eaffeine, one of the best drugs for enlarging 
the brain blood vessels. Detailed discussion of the 
oxidative gas exchange is accompanied by citations 
of recent experimental work, giving exact figures.— 
M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.). 


[See also abstracts 3067, 3074, 3078.] 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


3067. Creed, RB. 8., Denny-Brown, D., Eccles, J. 
C., Liddell, E. G. T., & Sherrington, 0. 8. Reflex 
activity of the spinal cord. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1932. Pp. 183. $3.25.—* This small book at- 
tempts ...a concise account of elementary fea- 
tures of reflex mechanism, as illustrated y 
by the mammalian spinal cord.” No above 


the quadrigeminal region are included. One chapter 
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postural reflexes, central i 
eoordination.—W. S. Hunter ( 


3068. Crema, ©. psy ag 


-pharyngeal- 

antrop., 1930, 50, 1152-1163.—The author experi- 
mented on rabbits to determine the effect upon blood 
pressure and respiration produced by air currents of 
various temperatures passing throug’ 
respiratory channels, as well as the effect produced 
by cold and warm physiological solutions introduced 
into the breathing channels.—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. 
Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 

3069. Davidson, H. A. Plantar reflexes in normal 
adults. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1931, 26, 1027- 
1037.—This report gives the methods used and the 
conclusions reached in a study of the plantar reflexes 
in 161 subjects. The = of the experiment was 
to establish uniform con os for elitting. plantar 
reflexes by invest responses 0 su 
jects under “ sta m por conditions, then modifying 
these conditions and noting the ways the responses 
varied. Various theories of the plantar reflexes are 
diseussed.—V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

3070. Gemelli, A. Ricerche sperimentali sulla 
forma dei movimenti volontari. (Experimental re- 
searches into the form of voluntary movements.) 
Pubbl. d. Univ. Cattok. 8. Cuore, 1931, 6, 447-459.— 
The author investigated the form of voluntary move- 
ments by analyzing the curve of the movements. He 
found that in the apprentice who acquires a manual 
ability there is adaptation between the different mus- 
cular movements in the object to be attained thereby ; 
the first mark of this adaptation iven by the fact 
that the movement acquires ed ge eet 
tie form; the movements, in the Spee 
become more uniform, constituting a whole which 
has an internal structure—R. E. Schwarz (VY. A. 
Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 

3071. Gemelli, A. Sul valore dei tempi di reazione 
semplice in ordine all’ di essi alla 
selezione personale. (On the value of simple reac- 
tion times with special to their application to 
personnel selection.) Pubbl. d. Univ. Cattol. 8. 
Cuore, 1931, 6, 485-500.—Reaction time tests were 
carried out on 2300 subjects at certain intervals 
under identical conditions. It was found that each 
subject has his characteristic way of reacting which 
remains constant. In place of the conventional move- 
ment of the finger, movements more nearly spontane- 

_thus eliminating or greatly 
attenuating the influences which prevented 
experimenters from ee constant data and made 


them skeptical as to the possibility of determining 
Ce ee In con- 
trast, the author found that the reaction time test 
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is an ideal method for selecting subjects of whom 
precision and ho eity in their motor reactions 
is required.—R. E. Schwarz (¥. A. Hospital, North- 
port, L, L). 

Gemelli, A. Problemi della psicologia 
sperimentale nello studio degli esercizi fisici. (Prob- 
lems of experimental psychology in the study of 
physieal exercises.) Pubbl. Univ. Cattol. S. Cuore, 
1931, 6, 501-538.—The author describes his investi- 
gations into physical exercises or gymnastics and the 
effect thereof. He found that physical exercises << 
accompanied by activity of the entire psycho- 

eal organism and that there is a reciprocal i anes 
between bodily and mental activity—R. EZ. Schwarz 
(V. A. Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 


3073. Husband, R. W., & Ludden, M. J. Sex dif- 
ferences in motor skills. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 
14, 414-422.—No particular differences were found 
between 30 men and 40 women on five of R. H. Sea- 
shore’s tests.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


3074. Krol, M. B., Kantor, N. G., & Markov, D. A. 
[Muscle tonus and chronaxy.] Zh. nevropatol. i 
psikhiat., 1931, No. 8, 19-23——A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3075. Miles, W. R. The normal sensitivity of the 
cardio-inhibitory center. J. Indus. Hyg., 1932, 1, 
3-—17.—* Continuous electrocardiograms . . . were re- 
corded for (57) young men while reclining . 
while chinning a bar . . ., and during relaxation fol- 
lowing this exertion. The transitions from quiet to 
work, and then to recuperation, were very prompt. 

. There was a slight general increase in heart rate 
in anticipation of the exertion. . . . The heart rate 
remained at the exertion level during the first four 
seconds of reeuperation. Then the rate lengthened 
so promptly as to reach the preliminary level in from 
12 to 16 seconds after the work had been finished. 

Two types of cardio-inhibitory adjustment are 
suggested : regular and oscillatory, each of which may 
be further divided into prompt, a and 
slow. The... group . . . demonstrated typical dif- 
ferences in the tonic adjustment of the eardio-inhibi- 
tory center.”—O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3076. Miles, W. R. Elevation of the eye-balls in 
winking. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 311-332.— 
When spherical mirrors were attached to “~— = 
and the eyes photographed during 
found that the cornea moves upward from 1 bio is 
This movement takes about .05 sec. and the return 
downward about .11 see. or more. The corneal move- 
ment seems faster than the complete li 
Renewal of fixation after winking i 
ward drift of the eye-ball and not 
rective movement. The author 
tion of the upward movement of 
is to avoid injury to the eurve 
ightly fitting tarsal 
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3077. Moss, F. A., Roe, J. H., Hunter, O. B., 
French, L., & Hunt, T. The measurement of fa- 
tigue by physiological methods. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1931, 14, 423-438.—10 men, aged 18 to 35, rode a 
bicycle . Records were taken on blood 
pressure, CO, tension in the blood, blood sugar, basal 
metabolism, in, urinalysis, and electrocardio- 
grams, before after fatigue. Of these measures 
the authors hold that blood pressure curves, pH of 
blood, and metabolism “ seem to offer reliable quanti- 
tative measures of fatigue.” Increase in leucocyte 
count is a “fairly constant” accompaniment of 
. ‘se muscular fatigue."—S. Renshaw (Ohio 

tate). 


3078. Phillips, G. On posture and postural reflex 
action: the effect of unilateral lumbar sympathetic 
chain extirpation. Brain, 1931, 54, 320-329.—A 
series of observations are reported on the posture 
and postural reflex actions of decerebrate cats fol- 
lowing the removal of the ganglionated sympathetic 
chain in the lumbar region —V. M. Jones (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3079. Rakonitz, E. Beitrag zu Schaffers opto- 
mo Tonusrelation. (A contribution to 
Schaffer’s oculo-motor tonus relation.) Zsch. f. d. 
ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1931, 135, 578-588.—In 1893 
Schaffer found an oculo-motor tonus relation, when 
he obtained muscle contraction by allowing light to 
fall on half the retina during hypnosis. According 
to the further work of Metzger, it appears that, by 
throwing light upon an eye, a rise in tonus follows 
on the corresponding side. The tonus relation holds 
to such a degree that the antagonistic processes them- 
selves, such as contrast and after-images, are accom- 
panied by a change in tonus. Rakonitz mentions a 
ease of hemianopsia (of the four half-retinae, only 
one was functioning) in which the tonus investiga- 
tion turned out to correspond entirely with the theo- 
retical concept. In addition, this case showed a dis- 
turbance in gait which Rakonitz described as “ mono- 
hemicampine.” In conclusion, the whole phenomenon 
would be deseribed by Magnus as an oculo-motor 
position reflex—S. Krauss (Frankfurt a.M.). 


3080. Sandor, B. Die Reaktionszeiten des 
Menschen. (The reaction times of man.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 233-248.—After giving a his- 
torical summary of some of the most important re- 
action-time experiments, the author reports his find- 
ings on reaction times to a moving ball. Three kinds 
of reaction times have been obtained: (1) simple 
touch reactions to the appearance of a moving ball 
in the visual field; (2) reaction times when the time 
of the ball’s visibility is anticipated; and (3) com- 
plex reaction times where the subject was 
to press the reaction key when he saw the ap- 
pear and release it again as soon as the ball stopped 
moving. Three different sizes of balls are used with 
six different rates of movements, obtained by having 
the ball roll down a more or less inclined plane. All 
reactions were given under artificial light in order 
that the factor of illumination might be controlled. 
A Hipp chronoscope was used. With this set-up 
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Sandor found many individual differences in the 
speed of reactions to the six different rates of the 
moving ball; but in general the faster the movement 
of the ball the longer the reaction time. When the 
subject was told the time when the ball was released 
and when, because of this knowledge, he could antici- 
pate the appearance of the ball in the visual field, 
the reaction time became considerably shorter. 
When he made two successive reactions the speed of 
the second reaction was decreased. The closer to- 
gether the two reactions fell, the longer was the 
second reaction time.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


3081. Syz, H. C., & Kinder, E. F. The galvanic 
skin-reflex. Further aspects in psychopathologic 
groups. Arch. Neur. €& Psychiat., 1931, 26, 146-155. 
—This report presents the data of experiments with 
galvanic responses to word stimuli of groups of nor- 
mal persons and psychopathologic subjects. The 
normal group consisted of medical students and other 
professional hospital personnel, while the psycho- 
pathologie subjects included depressed, paranoid 
schizophrenie and eatatonie schizophrenic patients. 
The stimulus lists ineluded 54 words for the students 
and 107 words for all other persons. The results 
showed that in comparing the responses of the nor- 
mal and psychopathologie subjects there are some- 
what specific differences not only in the frequency 
and type of words but in the content which elicited 
the emotional tension. The depressed and paranoid 
schizophrenic patients showed almost the same gen- 
eral reactivity to depressive topies, while the reac- 
tions of psychotic and neurotic patients emphasized 
words relating to personal characteristics or to terms 
implying a lowered valuation of the self. In the 
normal persons there was less emphasis upon ego- 
centric but a marked predominance of reactions to 
sex words, probably due to a socially induced sen- 
sitiveness. Four tables are included in the report; 
table 1, the list of words and frequency of the re- 
sponses in percentage of stimuli given; table 2, words 
classified according to content; table 3, words elicit- 
ing especially frequent responses; table 4, percentage 
of words in each class eliciting at least one-third 
more than the average number of reactions.—V. M. 
Jones (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3082. Travis, L. E., & Lindsey, D. B. The relation 
of frequency and extent of action currents to inten- 
sity of muscular contraction. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1931, 14, 359-381.—Using apparatus and technique 
deseribed previously, it is found that action current 
frequency increases with intensity of volun con- 
traction up to about 30 to 40 kilograms, and then 
there is a decrease'in frequency. Amplitude behaves 
in similar fashion exeept that it increases with every 
inerease in contraction. Both frequency and ampli- 
tude decrease during sustained contraction. In some 
individuals the frequeney is consistently less than in 
reflex contraction of the same muscle. Fluctuations 
in amplitude and frequency are not covariant. Three 
types of electrodes gave essentially the same action 
eurrent picture. The frequency decreased at a 
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greater percen’ of the maximum contraction for 
the preferential forearm.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


3083. Valentiner, T. Zur Psychologie der Neig- 
ung. (Psychology of inclination.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 
1931, 122, 133-141.—By imelination the author means 
that pleasurably accented mental attitude in which 
one one condition or act in preference to 
another comparable one. On the other hand, the 
topic is often treated as though the word were 
synonymous with tendency, as in “a tendency to mis- 
fortune.” He feels that the needs further 
diseussion—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 3046, 3047, 3057, 3122, 3131, 
3150, 3270, 3324.] 
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3084. Auger, D., & Fessard, A. les effets de l’ex- 
citation mécanique de l’organe électrique des Tor- 
pilles. (The effects of mechanical stimulation of 
the electric organ in to 0 fish.) Bull. Sta. biol. 
@ Arcachon, 1930, 27. . 30.—By means of pro- 
longed, mechanical stimulation of the eutaneous nerve 
endings, the Meissner corpuscles, and the intra-mus- 
eular receptor organs, Adrian obtained rhythmical 
responses, which were shown through the registration 
of action currents. The authors subjected the freshly 
removed electric organs of torpedo fish to the influ- 
ence of mechanical stimulation (to continuous prick- 
ing, for example) and obtained rhythmical responses 
whieh were revealed in the —— These dis- 
charges were regular in form, amplitude, and fre- 
quency, the last factor seeming to increase with the 
intensity of the stimulation and reaching a final value 
of 180-190 per second at 15°. This process appears 
to be linked with the stimulation of the non-medul- 
lated nerve ramifications and furnishes a means for 
studying mechanical stimulation—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). . 


3085. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Zoologischer Garten 
und Tierpsychologie in Amsterdam. (The zoolog- 
ieal garden and animal chology in Amsterdam.) 
Zool. Garten, 1930, 3, 189-204.—Wishing to have a 
variety of subjects, the author set up his laboratory 
in the Amsterdam zoo, where arrangements have 
been made to study fish, birds, and mammals. He 
gives photographs of his laboratory—A. B. Hunter 


(Clark). 

3086. Bierens de Haan, J. A. & Frima, M. J. 
Versuche itiber den Farbensinn der lLemuren. 
(Studies on chromatic sensitivity in lemurs.) Zsch. 
f. yoy Physiol., By 12, peasy of ork - done 
on two Lemur mongoz two of Lemur 
catta. Hering differential were used. No re- 
sults were obtained from L. catta. There seemed to 
be a nel, See egpearyg oa 
mongoz: yellow, green, an papers 
always confused with grey papers of a compara 
brightness, and the differentiation of colors was based 
on relative —s agg 2 After much trouble, the 
second animal ed to differentiate blue from grey, 
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a result which indicates a certain amount of chromatic 
sensitivity—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

3087. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Werkzeuggebrauch 
und Werkzeugherstellung bei einem niederen Affen 
(Cebus hypoleucus Humb.) (The use and manufac- 
ture of tools in a lower monkey, Cebus h 
Humb.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 13, . 
—A female of this species showed the ability to make 
and use some tools. It would employ three liceesiet 
elements, such as boxes or tin 
a tower to obtain food. It Sos Seated te peomageren 4 which 
had been previously concealed by , to assist 
in the building. It combined with such a structure 
the use of a stick to strike at the food hung in the 
air. The author concludes that this animal compares 
very favorably with Koéhler’s chimpanzees, and that 
the barrier separating the anthropoids and lower 
monkeys is not so large as is usually supposed.—W. 
D. Commins (Catholic University). 

3088. Bodenheimer, F. 8., & Klein, H. Z. Ueber 
die Temperaturabhangigkeiten von Insekten. [II. 
Die Abhingigkeit der Aktivitat bei der Ernteameise 
Messor semirufus André von Temperatur und 
anderen Faktoren. (On the effect of heat on in- 
sects. II. Dependence of activity in Messor semi- 
rufus André upon heat and other factors.) Zsch. f. 
vergl. Physiol., 1931, 11, 345-385.—The articles 
cover a period of five years’ study of the harvester 
ant, Messor semirufus, and certain other species in 
Palestine. The records give the amounts of activity 
as shown by the number of active workers present 
during fourteen different periods of the day. Caleu- 
lations of the speed of travel were also made. The 
general activity shows two annual maxima, one in 
April and the other in December, and two minima, 
one in January and February and the other in Au- 
gust. Temperature influenced greatly the level of 
activity, while rain, wind, and the moon apparently 
had no effect. There was a variable temperature 
above which activity was completely abolished. This 
thermal zero varied with the time of year, being at 
9° in January and rising to 21.°5 in September. 
The speed of travel decreased with the fall of tem- 
perature, coming to a complete stop at a variable 
zero. The optimal temperature for activity for vari- 
ous species was between 18° and 22° throughout the 
year.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3089. Boroyski, W. M. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen iiber den Lernprozess. Nr. 6. Der Ein- 
fluss von Thyreoidinverfitterung auf den Verlauf 
von aufgeschobenen Reaktion. (Experimental in- 
vestigations of the learning process. No. 6. The 
influence of thyroid on the course of the delayed 
reaction.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 13, 249- 
257.—Hunter’s method was employed. animals 
were guinea-pigs, seven in the ee ore 
and seven in the control group. Thyroid feeding 
began at the age of one mon ‘and continued for 
seven days. There were then seven days of rest, and 
again seven days of thyroid feeding, ete., until there 
were 28 days of thyroid feeding altogether. The 
amount given at any one feeding was one-half a gram 
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f= pramematies: pe preparation. The thyroid-fed 
i were found to do better in learning the 
choice reaction when no delay intervened, but they 
made more errors when delays of 5, 6, and 7 seconds 
were introduced. The “nervousness” of the experi- 


rag me animals seemed to destroy their orientation 
ie Saanecing eat tendency to move about during 
the delay—W. D. Commins (Catholic University). 

3090. Bristowe, W. 8. The mating habits of 
spiders, with special reference to the problems sur- 
rounding sex dimorphism. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 
1929, 309-358.—The author has made a prolonged 
study of the sexual behavior of several species of 
spiders. He found in the Salticidae, for example, 
that the males sometimes begin their nuptial dance 
before their own reflection in a mirror, a fact that 
shows the possible réle of visual stimuli. However, 
a blinded male dances before a female, a fact prov- 
ing that vision is not the sole efficacious factor. 
Furthermore, the males show excitement at points 
where the females have passed, a matter of olfactory 
stimulation. This latter condition arouses reactions 
more quickly in the Lyeosidae than in the Salticidae. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

3091. Brock, F. Das Verhalten der ersten An- 
tennen von Brachyuren und Anomuren in Bezug auf 
das umgebende Medium. (The action of the _— 
cipal antennae in Brachyura and Anomura in ree 
to the environment.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1930, 
11, 774-790.—The principal antennae of Decapoda 
are always directed towards the line of aarebine 
When the antennae are subjected to a water current, 
they are turned contrary to the current, being posi- 
tively rheotropic. The tips of the antennae, both 
external and internal, are equally sensitive to the 
water pressure, which determines the orienting reac- 
tion. However, there are tactile receptors all over 
the body which are also sensitive to this pressure. 
The antenna movements are governed, furthermore, 
by chemical stimulations—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3092. Buddenbrock, W. v. Untersuchungen iiber 
den Schattenreflex. (Researches on reflexes caused 
by shadows.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1930, 13, 164- 
213.—When a shadow passes over Balanus, it ceases 
for a time its rhythmical movements, closing the ar- 
ticulated opereulum. The author has made a de- 
tailed and systematic study of this reaction. He 
found that it was produced if he interrupted a fine 

ceil of light touching any part of the sea-acorn’s 
bod . When a lateral illumination was obscured, no 
modification was observed if the other side of the 
vea-acorn was illuminated. All light visible to the 
eye and a certain zone of ultra-violet light were ef- 
fective. The duration of the arrest reaction in 
Balanus was in direct relation to the temperature, 
decreasing in a hyperbolic curve. Sensitivity was 
independent of the temperature. The duration of 
the reaction increased more and more rapidly accord- 
ing to the increase in size of the obstruction area and 
its duration, but it was independent of the size of the 
initial illumination. Various relations between dura- 
tion, amount of illumination, surface of obscuration, 
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subliminal stimuli, liminal values, adaptati ete., 
are caleulated by the author.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3093. Champy, C. Corrélation entre organes sen- 
soriels et caractéres sensibles liés aux phénoménes 
sexuels. (The correlation between sensory organs 
and sensory characteristics linked with sexual phe- 
nomena.) Arch. int. de pharmacodynamie, 1930, 38, 
577-590.—A close correlation exists between the de- 
velopment of sense organs and the appearance in the 
animal of stimulations appropriate to these organs 
Examples are vision in birds as related to the colors 
of their feathers, olfactory apparatus in mammals 
and the importance of the alot glands (a parallel 
regression is found in primates), and complexities in 
the cochlea accompanied by varied, laryngeal sounds. 
Champy finds that the development of the sense or- 
gans and their parallel stimulations are linked with 
sex development. Castration brings about a regres- 
sion in the odor glands in rabbits and guinea-pigs 
which is accompanied by a regression in the nasal mu- 
cous membrane and the nasal bones. Castration in 
birds acts on the colors found in the male and also 
seems to influence the eye, which is alert in the cock 
but sluggish and dull in the capon. However, testi- 
eular grafting restores both characteristics. Further 
examples are given to illustrate Champy’s thesis.—A. 
B. Hunter (Clark). 


3094. Czeloth, H. Untersuchungen iiber die Raum- 
orientierung von Triton. (Investigations on the 
space orientation of the triton.) Zsch. f. vergl. Phy- 
siol., 1930, 13, 74-163.—Investigations undertaken to 
answer the following questions: How does the triton 
find water or its lurking-holes on land—accidentally 
or ‘otherwise? If the latter, what senses are em- 
ployed? It was observed that the salamander 
oriented itself toward a definite place (woods) even 
after it was turned around. There was also a di- 
rected seeking of a customary hiding-place. An ani- 
mal taken from the water and placed at 2.5 meters 
from it would orient itself toward the water. A 
positive geotaxis seemed to have some relation here, 
as the animal, when taken from water, erawled ¢on- 
sistently down the sloping bank. But it would orient 
itself even on a flat surface, in which case moisture 
and odor seemed to offer the means. lt reacted in 
the laboratory to streaming air as follows: nega- 
tively to air without odorous substances, positively to 
air with odors, and very decidedly to air containing 
moisture. Vision is to be credited with some réle in 
orienting toward woods, as the animal in the labora- 
tory crawled toward dark paper on a white back- 
ground.—W. D. Commins (Cathe tholic University). 


3095. Federighi, H. Rheotropism in Urosalpinx 
cinerea. Biol. Bull., 1929, 66, 331-340.—This gastro- 
pod places itself against the current. The of 
rotation caused by a lateral current is related to the 
speed of the current, and a quantitative correlation 
ean be obtained, as with other tropie stimulations. 
The increase in creeping speed is found to be pro- 
portional to the square root of the speed of the cur- 
rent.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 
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3096. Fraenkel, G. Die Orientierung von Schisto- 
cerca gregaria zu strahlender Warme. a rey 
in Schistocerca gregaria in respect to . 
Zsch. f. vergl. P » 1930, 13, 300-313.— au- 
thor has previo y reported that the larvae of the 
migratory locust assume a position 
the sun’s rays at temperatures from to 27°, thes 
obtaining the maximum heat possible, and a position 
parallel to the rays when the temperature is higher 
(above 40°), thus reducing the heat to a minimum. 
In this article he gives results obtained from more 
delicate experiments on orientation at various tem- 
peratures. Orientation was not modified when the 
insects were blinded or deprived of an eye (no prefer- 
ence being shown in the latter ease for any particular 
direction of orientation). reception was 
manifested over the whole surface of the body, for 
whenever a region, no matter how small, was shaded, 
the insect re-oriented itself so as to obtain sun over 
its entire body. The latency for this reaction was 
least where the head was concerned, the sensitivity 
of this region being ap tly greater than for the 
rest of the body. Similar conditions were found in 
the adult insect —A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3097. Gerard, P., & MRochon-Duvigneand, A. 
L’oeil et la vision des Mégacheiroptéres. (The eye 
strueture and vision in Megachiroptera.) Arch. de 
biol., 1930, 11, 151-173.—The eyes of Epomophorus 
have the characteristics of nocturnal mammals, being 
comparable in this respect to the Belgian Congo bats. 
Their eyes are definitely spherical, having a large 
cornea, a thick lens (showing a definite hyperme- 
tropia), and a retina containing only rods. These 
rods are very slender and numerous, being placed so 
that they are all in the axis of the light rays in spite 
of the depressions of the retinal surface. The authors 
observed the curious fact that the posterior epithe- 
lium, in place of being yea in its entirety, 
showed a total absence of pigmentation in the pos- 
terior half of the eye, though the choroid coat beneath 
was entirely pigmented. The depressions of the 
retinal surface seem to react to abnormal conditions of 
vaseularization—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3098. Gotze, G. Zur Phylogenie, Physiologie und 
Biologie der Apis-Schwarme. (On the phylogenesis, 
the physiology, and the biology of bee swarming.) 
Biol. Zentbl., 1930, 50, 219-235.—The older workers, 
not the younger ones or the Fges take the initiative 

reaction. 


in the swarming biological significance 
of swarming co ds to the incapacity of the 


rrespon: 
queen to found a ry hive without much assistance, 
sinee, by reason of her physio ialization, 
she is simply an phat in st propen- 
Cotain cade bee F kadied Siedianed Chee 


Certain ones have a decided re 
their hive in order to swarm.—. 4B Hun Hunter ° Clack 


schmackswirkung 

Vergleich am Menschen. (Studies on the gustatory 
action of acid in fish as compared with man.) Zsch. 
f. vergl. Physiol., 1930, 13, 359-396——The author 
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gives a bibliography (62 titles) of the experimental 
work which has been done 
Using solutions of acetic and 


e 


she 
found that the proportions of free ions of two 
acids of sapidity was less for man than for the 
fish. A diseri tion between the two acids was 


not so easily obtained in fish i 
(by means of ablation of the an 
the normal fish.—4. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3100. Koller, G. Weitere Untersuchungen fiber 
Farbwechsel und Farbwechselhormone bei Crangon 
vulgaris. (Recent research on the change in color 
and on the hormones which govern this change in 
Crangon vulgaris. ) pat vergl. Physiol., 1930, 12, 
632-667.—Judging from the fact of the influence of 
ocular impressions on pigment reactions, one is led 
to believe in the nervous ion of these reactions. 
Moreover, a whole series of facts shows the influence 
of hormonal activities by way of the blood. The au- 
thor found in the common shrimp that the ocular im- 
pressions seemed to act on the expansion or conden- 
sation of the chromatophores through the action of 
an internal seeretion process. Injections of an ocular 
extract from animals of light or dark coloration 
brought about the appearance of light coloration in 
dark animals or of oa coloration in light animals. 
The author considers this fact due to the action of 
blood glands situated at the level of the basilar mem- 
brane in the eye of Crangon. This gland receives 
repereussions from stimuli affecting the optie nerve, 
stimuli which may be adequate for the production of 
light sensations or inadequate (such as mechanical and 
electrical stimuli). The active substances involved in 
this change of pigment are thermostable and are active 
even in extreme dilution. The pigment migrations 
are reinforeed in diluted sea-water and are dimin- 
ished in concentrated water, a fact which may be due 
to variations in permeability. Modifications in the 
amount of calcium, which S$ or increases the 
permeability according to the amount present, have 
an effect on the pigment while the “ white 
organ” (a gland which secretes the white product) 
influences the percentage of caleium, for the per- 
centage is found to be diminished after the extirpa- 
tion of this gland—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3101. Krijgsman, B. J. Reizphysiologische Unter- 


a 
if 
ef 


G. L. IL. Lyperosia 
(Investigations on the stimulus physiology 
of blood-sucking arthropods in relation to their 
choice of food. I. Stomozys calcitrans. II. Lyperosia 
exigua.) Ibid., 1930, 18, 61-73.—The authors stud- 
ied the factors governing orientation in the blood- 
sucking Diptera (Stomozxys calcitrans and Ly , 
exigua), examining the ions of the insertion of 
the suctorial proboscis, stinging action, and suc- 
tion. The work was carried out at the Veterinary 
Institute in Java. Air currents, heat, h 

skin odor of mammals, and the odor of blood were 
the determining attractions. Exsertion of the pro- 
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boseis was caused by a warm or moist contact and by 
the odor or taste of blood (the latter stimulus being 

when the blood was not fresh and offered 
no distant stimulation). Suction was feebly aroused 
by the presence of a liquid and strongly aroused by 
the taste of blood. The insect made no distinctions 
between individuals of the same species, though it 
made decided distinctions between different species 
of mammals, always showing a decided preference 
for horses. The results obtained from both species 
of flies were identical—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3102. Maes, R. La vision des formes chez les 
poissons. (Form vision in fish.) Amn. Soc. zool. de 
Belgique, 1929, 60, 103-129.—The stickleback, which 
has rods and double cones but no fovea, and a series 
of other fishes, such as Labrus, the wall-eyed fish, etc., 
ean learn to dissociate the form of objects from their 
color and size.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3103. Malek, R. Rheotaktische Reaktionen bei 
Notonecta glauca. (Rheotactic reactions in Noto- 
necta glauca.) Biol. Zentbl., 1930, 50, 182-189.— 
The Notonecta swims against the current. An analy- 
sis of this reaction showed the author four different 
modalities in the adult and the larvae. (1) When the 
insect was placed under the influence of the stimulus 
in a rheotactic position, it would swim, keeping a 
definite, symmetrical position which had been pas- 
sively taken in relation to the stimulus. (2) Orien- 
tation was made through vision when the insect was 
caught in a current. (3) Friction from fixed objects 
or the walls aroused active reactions of orientation. 
(4) An active, motor rheotactic orientation was made 
which was subsequent to the initial, passive reaction. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3104. Menzel, R., & Menzel, R. Die Bedeutung 
der Gesetze iiber Schwellenwert und Reizsummation 
bei der des Hundes. (The importance 
of the laws of threshold and summation of stimuli in 
tracking in dogs.) J. f. Psychol. uw. Neur., 1929, 38, 
258-264.—The human matter left on the soil by a 
footprint is negligible in respect to the dog’s olfac- 
tory threshold. Most constructed a piece of appa- 
ratus which produced mechanical tracks similar to 
those made by a shoe, and the dogs followed the 
tracks without diffieulty. Dogs seem to react to a 
complex of odors (crushed plants, soil bacteria, 
leather, shoe oil, ete.), the human odor apparently 
playing a minimal réle. However, certain dogs seem 
to be able to distinguish an individual odor. Success 
depends on their habit of reacting specifically to this 
odor and on the length of the trail. When the first 
of the two factors is not involved, the dogs succeed 
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tive states present in the suspected men.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


3105. Parker, G. H. Neuromuscular activities of 
the fishing filaments of Physalia. J. Cell. d Comp. 
Physiol., 1932, 1, 53-63.—The fishing filaments, which 
may reach a length of over 9 meters and contract to 
one-seventieth of their original length, exhibit rhyth- 
mie contraction waves. These waves are neuromus- 
cular in nature; the muscular component is tempo- 
rarily suppressed by 25% magnesium sulfate and the 
nervous component by stronger magnesium sulfate 
and by atropin. Novocaine has no appreciable effect. 
The rate of the nerve net transmission is from 106 
to 165 mm. per second, with an average of 121. The 
histological composition of the filament is described. 
—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


3106. Pascher, A. Eine neue, stigmatisierte und 
phototaktische Amébe. (A new stigmated, photo- 
tactic amoeba.) Biol. Zentbl., 1930, 50, 1-7.— 
Amoeba stigmatica, a species of the Zoochlorellae, has 
an ocular spot (a large, red stigma) and shows a very 
clear-cut, positive phototaxis whieh the author believes 
is related to this spot. However, he notes that the 
Zoochlorellae in general exhibit a phototropism of the 
symbiotic organism.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3107. Russell, E. 8. Conation and perception in 
animal learning. Biol. Revs., 1932, 7, 149-179.—The 
author presents a critical summary of the recent 
literature.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


3108. Russell, J. T. Depth discrimination in the 
rat. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 40, 136-161.—To study 
the rat’s visual discrimination of distance, animals 
were trained to jump from a platform riding on a 
pendulum to a feeding platform, the distance be- 
tween the two being varied and the force of the 
jump measured by the horizonal swing imparted to 
the former. Irregular variations of the distance were 
accommodated for immediately by changes in foree 
of jumps, suggesting that each distance is directly 
identified by vision and not learned by trial and error 
(as was held by Richardson). The variations in dis- 
tance were reduced to l-em. and 2-em. steps; and the 
animal’s diseriminations of these distances were noted 
in terms of increases or decreases of jumping foree, 
account being taken of “ inversions of sign”; 
data showed a diserimination threshold of 2 em. or 
less for rats with pigmented eyes and of 4 or 5 em. 
for those with unpigmented eyes. To determine what 
factors are operative in the rat’s visual perception 
of distance, experimental variations were set up to 
eliminate the following: binocular x (by re- 
moval of one eye), monocular pa (by placing 
sereens to eliminate background), size of i 
image (by altering size of landing ledge), and aerial 
perspective (by varying the conditions of illumina- 
tion). The results indicate that all such cues play 
contributory in visual discrimination of dis- 
tance, and difficulty in diseriminating is pro- 


portional to the number of cues —vJ. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). . 
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3109. Schmid, B. a. oo 0- 
The author discusses the dificulty i in the 


guinea-pigs, bats, elephants, chi 
i f with human 
Fie toutd we fo becking and fart —. 


are to be found, on the con , in the various spe- 
cies of dogs.—A. B. Hunter ( ). 


firefly, pennsylvanica, 
with special reference to the effect of oxygen ten- 
sion on flashing. J. Cell. @ Comp. Physiol., 1932, 1, 
37-51.—The light emitted by the was measured 
with the aid of a photoelectric amplifier and 
string galvanometer, while the fly was in a closed 
chamber within which the gas content could be con- 
trolled. At 24° C. the average duration of the flash 
was 0.140 sec. but the intensity of the flash varied 
widely. Oxygen tensions below 20 mm. Hg increase 
the duration of the flash and below 4 mm. there is 
no flash but a continuous glow. Blocking the tracheal 
system with water prevents luminescence. The 
tracheal end cell seems to be responsible for the con- 
trol of lumineseence by regulating the amount of 
oxygen reaching the photogenic cells—O. W. Rich- 
ards (Yale). 

3111. Steiner, A. Die Temperaturregulierung im 
Nest der Feldwespe, Polistes gallica var. biglumis L. 
(Regulation of temperature in the nests of the field 
wasp, Polistes gallica.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1930, 
11, 461-502.—The optimal tem which the 
wasps try to maintain in their nests is 35°. When 
the temperature rises above this, ventilation reactions 
take place. Frequently water is continuously de- 
posited upon the nest. This organized ion 
against the heat seems to be an early stage in social 
regulation of temperature.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3112. Thorndike, BE. L. Effects of t and 
of reward. Chicago: Univ. Press, 1932. 
. 6.—A radio talk in which the resents the 
idea that reward is far more effective punish- 


ment in developing desirable tendencies.—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh ). 


3113. Trendelenburg, W., & Schmidt, I. Unter- 


suchungen iiber das der Affen. 
(Spektrale Unterschioisepindlchet ‘and spek- 
trale Farbenmischung bei He! )_ (Stud- 


on the chromatic system in monkeys. Differen 


tial spectral sensitivity and spectral mixture of col 


f. vergl. Physiol., 
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1930, 12, 249-278.—Hess has already shown that the 
en eniieetianapeline salentata mebeoke 
ys t pupi actions due to vari 
colored filtered lights are also identical. The author 
found in work on two monkeys (Pithecus fascicularis 
and Macacus rhesus) that their differential sensitivity 
shows the same variations for the spectrum as are 
found in man and that the spectral mixtures which 
give white for man give the same ore, Trp monkeys. 
In brief, if normal vision in man ean be represented 
by a trichromatie system, the same thing is true for 
monkeys. Differently eolored boxes were used, one 
being empty and the other containing fruit. As an 
example of the results obtained, we find that for 
5894p discriminations were made at 594 and 585. 
For discriminations without errors at 589 up, a dif- 
ference of 234m was necessary for man and 17 and 
16 for the two monkeys; at 535 uu, a difference of 
59 for man was n and 76 and 53 for the 
monkeys: and at 490 up, a difference of 33 was needed 
for man and 41 for the Macacus rhesus. The authors 
found that the Rayleigh equation which has been es- 
tablished for the normal trichromate was also valid 
for the Pithecus, the equation consisting of propor- 
tions of red at 671 and green at 535, which give a 
yellow indistinguishable from the spectral yellow at 
589.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


3114. Walls, G. L. Visual purple in snakes. Sci- 
ence, 1932, 75, 467-468.—The author is dissatisfied 
with the accepted statements about the presence of 
functional rods in the retinae of reptiles, and has 
undertaken a histological study of about a hundred 
species. In the meantime, relying on the presence of 
visual purple in rods and its absence in cones, he has 
dissolved out the retinae of several ophidian species 
and summarizes his findings as fellows: “ rods are to 
be expected, either to the exelusion of cones or in 
combination with them, in all Boidae, in all Viperidae, 
and in such Colubridae as have vertical pupils. Rods 
should be present in the Amblyce and in 
Xenopeltis, but will probably not be found in any 
round-pupilled Colubrid . . . it is probable that rods 
are very widespread in snakes and that, from the 
phylogenetic standpoint, it is the pure-cone retina 
which represents the major de from the 
beaten path.”—R. R. Willoughby (Ciark). 


3115. Willem, V. L’architecture des abeilles. 
(The architecture of bees.) Bull. cl. sci. Acad. roy. 
Beig., 1930, 16, 893-906.—The author provided his 
bees with metal trellises covered with wax which were 
to serve as a base for the construction of their cells. 
In every case the bees started their cells by digging 
a cup-like depression in the ing wax even 
though similar depressions had been provided 
them. However, general location and form of 
the cells of the final honeycomb could be determined 
at will by the experimenter—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

3116. Wolf, BE. Die Aktivitét der japonischen 
Tanzmaus und ihre rhythmische Verteilung. (The 
activity of Japanese ing mice and its rhythmical 
distribution.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1930, 11, 321- 
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344.—The periods of activity and re in the danc- 
ing mouse show a regular daily distribution. Two 
main phases of activity oecur, one in the early morn- 
ing and the other in the evening, and these remain 
the same even though the animals are kept in dark- 
ness and at various temperatures, the general rate 
of activity inereasing with the tem When 
the mice are kept in darkness from birth, they con- 
tinue to have a similar rhythm, but the activity 
periods have no special daily distribution—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 

3117. Wolsky, A. Optische Untersuchungen iiber 
die Bedeutung und Funktion der Insektenocellen. 
(Studies on the significance and function of the ocelli 
in insects.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1930, 12, 783- 
787.—Homann has stated that the ocelli have a 
greater sensitivity to light than do the ommatidia of 
the composite eye, since the measured optic constants 
show a greater concentration (the relation of the 
focal distance to the diameter of the lens being less). 
Homann studied Eristalis in particular. In measure- 
ments taken on Hemiptera (Raphigaster nebulosa) 
and Drosophila, the author obtained contrary results. 
Bozler found that the removal of the ocelli in Dro- 
sophila retarded the phototactic reactions. This con- 
dition may be due, according to Wolsky, to a spe- 
cialized function of the ocelli. Although they have 
a lesser sensitivity to light than have the ommatidia, 
the ocelli govern certain other reactions, being spe- 
cial organs of photokinetic stimulation. This last 
process involves a general stimulation, a motor ac- 
eeleration under the influence of light which is com- 
parable to the accelerating influence of heat.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 3068, 3078.] 
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$118. Brasch, G. Die Erblichkeit der musika- 
lischen Begabung. (The inheritance of musical 
talent.) Anthrop. Anz., 1931, 8, 3.—(Bibliographia 
Eugeniea). 
3119. Brugger, C. Die Stellung der Schwach- 
in der Geburtenreihenfolge. (The position 
of the feeble-minded in the birth series.) Zsch. f. d. 
ges. Newr., 1931, 136, 536-554.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 
3120. Burks, B. 8., & Tolman, R. 8. Is mental 


pearances are linked. A nine-step seale of 
physical a was and ap- 
plied to elementary-schoo] sibling wing 
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ences. Of 4 sibling pairs whose physical resem- 
blances were extremely close, 2 pairs showed v 
similar IQ’s, 2 very different.—J. F. Dashiell (No 
Carolina). 

3121. Finch, F. H. Note on age of parent and in- 
telligence of offspring. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 40, 
237—240.—For over 400 children in a homogeneous 
socio-economie group data were available from five 
intelligence tests and from enrollment records show- 
ing parental ages. No tendency was found for the 
two kinds of data to vary together—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


3122. Frey, E. Ein streng dominant erbliches 
Kinnmuskelzittern. (A strongly dominant inheri- 
tance of tremor of the museles of the chin.) Désch. 
Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 1930, 115, 9-26.—(Bibliographia 
Eugenica). 

3123. Goldblat, H., & Zipes, A. Wher Geisteskrank- 
heiten bei nahen Blutsverwandten. (On psychoses 
in near relatives.) Arch. f. Psychiat., 1931, 93, 423- 
433.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3124. Lottig, H. Zwillingsstudien zur Frage der 
psychopathischen Reaktionsbreite. (Study of twins 
in respect to the question of the breadth of reaction 
in psychopathy.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 1931, 
117-119, 277—288.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3125. Luxenburger, H. Zur Frage der Manifesta- 
tionswahrscheinlichkeit des erblichen Schwachsinns 
und der Letalfaktoren. Mit einigen Bemerkungen 
zur zwillingsstatistischen Methodik. ‘(On the ques- 
tion of the probability of manifestation of inherited 
feeble-mindedness and of lethal factors. With some 
remarks on the method of use of statistics on twins.) 
Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur., 1931, 135, 767-778.—(Biblio- 
graphia Eugenica). 

3126. Olkon, D. M. Epilepsy of the angiospastic 
variety in monozygotic twins. Arch. Neur. ¢ Psy- 
chiat., 1931, 25, 1111-1118.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

3127. Orel, H. Mongolismus bei Z ern. 
(Mongolism in twins.) Zseh. f. Kinderhk., 1931, 51, 
31-38.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3128. Pearse, A. 8. Environment and heredity. 
Scient. Mo., 1932, 34, 541-544.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3129. Pleger, W. Erblichkeitsuntersuchungen an 
schwachsinnigen Kindern. (Studies of heredity in 
feeble-minded children.) Zech. f. d. ges. Newr., 1931, 
135, 225-252.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3130. Rife, D. O., & Snyder, L. H. Studies in hu- 
man inheritance. VI. A genetic refutation of the 
principles of “ behavioristic” psychology. Human 
Biol., 1931, 3, 547-559.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3131. Schott, A. Linkshindigkeit und Erblichkeit. 
(Left-handedness and inheritance.) Zsch. f. d. ges. 
Neur., 1931, 135, 305-313.—( Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3132. Sellheim, H. Was muss der Arzt von der 

der Fortpflanzung wissen? (What 
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knowledge should the pros have concerning the 
control of pro ) Zech. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.- 
pol., 1931, 18, 341-362.—-A review of current Ger- 
man attitudes, emphasizing the value of more wide- 
spread knowledge of the tenets of the eugenists.—H. 
Marshall (Santford). 


Acta psychiat. et newr., 1932, Suppl. II. Pp. 121.— 
This is a detailed and extensive study under the aus- 
pices of the Swedish State Institute for Race Biol- 
ogy, following somewhat the lines of the investigations 
of Goddard (1912), Danielsson and Davenport 
(1912), Lundborg (1913) and Jérger (1919). The 
term oligophrenia covers idiocy and imbecility. 
Official records from 1902 to 1931 for a certain 
country registration area with rather stable popula- 
tion showed 45 cases of oligophrenia distributed 
over 36 families. An additional 25 eases were also 
discovered by the author. The material was sub- 
jected to clinical, statistical and genealogical investi- 
gations. Tables and charts illustrate the text and 
summary conclusions are drawn. Extensive bibliog- 
raphy.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research). 


3134, Sonneborn, T. M. McDougall’s Lamarckian 
experiment. Amer. Natur., 1931, 65, 541-550.— 
(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3135. Verschuer, O. v. Ein erbgleiches Zwillings- 
paar mit hervorragender Begabung fiir Schachspiel. 
(A pair of twins with like inheritance and outstand- 
ing talent for chess playing.) Anthrop. Anz., 1931, 
8, 10.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3136. Whitney, BE. A. & Shick, M. McD. Some 
results of selective sterilization. Proc. ¢ Addr. 
Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 330-335. 
—Selective sterilization is advisable for the high- 
grade feeble-minded in whom there is unquestionable 
hereditary mental deficiency, in order to prevent 
further propagation of their kind. Parole from the 
institution would then be possible. Sterilization is 
also of assistance in the care of low-grade imbeciles 
in custodial institutions beeause of their sexual habits. 
During the past 10 years 59 males and 39 females 
have been sterilized in the institution at Elwyn, Penn- 
sylvania. Reeoveries ta: oe pea mh jena 

iological changes were in 0: 
age middie and high-grade cases, mentality in 38% 
of the same and tem t have 
for the better. % of the low-grade imbeciles im- 
proved in habits. Extracts from reports 
illustrate the conélusions drawn—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Chieago). 


[See also abstracts 3050, 3056, 3185, 3214, 3255, 
3268.] 
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3137. Bass, M. J. Differentiation of the hypnotic 
trance from normal sleep. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 
14, 382-399.—The patellar reflex showed no differen- 
tiation between the normal state and the 
hypnotic trance in seven male subjects. Voluntary 
response to an auditory stimulus was slightly weaker 


in the trance state. th the Berd the vol- 
untary response to sound differ rmal waking 
state from the normal sleepi ekg, Trance has 
nothing more than “a su resemblance to 
sleep.” Response to a normal instruction 


was carried over into the trance without any sugges- 
tions to the S in that state. “Tt is difficult to come 
to any other conclusion than that sleep is not hyp- 
nosis and that hypnosis is neither « suggested sleep 
nor a modified sleep nor anything between sleep and 
the normal waking state.”—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


8138. Bibl, V. Thronfolger. (The crown prince.) 
Munich: Musarion Verlag.—In the, opinion of the 
author there is a definite character in the indi- 
vidual who is heir to a throne. The father-son rivalry 
assumes far greater meaning than in the ordinary re- 
lationships of life. Twelve such persons, from Don 
Carlos to Crown Prince William of Germany, have 
pres “green: ry in ease histories—H. Marshall (Stan- 

Oo 


3139. Dreikurs, R. Seelische Impotenz. (Psychic 
impotence.) Beith. d. Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1931, 3. . 131. M. 450.—Today more ever 
before this is a fruitful field for psychotherapy, since 
psychic impotence is a symptom of a corresponding 
type of personality. The author quotes leavin of 

eases.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3140. Feofanov, M. P. ae bases of 
the pedological concepts of Basov.] Pedologia, 
1931, No, 3, 27-43.—On the basis of a careful analy- 
sis of Basov’ s works, the author concludes that a lack 
of understanding of the human personality from the 
Marxian point of view is evident. Basov over-empha- 
sizes the biological factor, while employing Marxian 
phraseology.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3141. Galant, J. 8. Ueber Saliromanie bei psy- 
choneurotischen Kindern. (Saliromania in psycho- 
neurotic children.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol. 
1931, 18, 403-405.—Saliromania is the satisfaction of 
sexual desire by soiling the clothing or other objects 
belonging to another person of the same or opposite 
sex, who serves as a sex obj This has not previ- 
ously been deseribed in chil 
served several such cases in connection with his work 
in a clinic in Leningrad—H. Marshall (Stanford), 

8142. Gemelli, A. Sulla pooch e _ genesi del 
carattera. (Nature and genesis of character.) 
Pubbl. Univ. Cattol. 8. Cuore, 1931, 6, sila on 
this article on character the author gives 
psychoanalysis and to individual sandler 7 Som 
ing paved the way by illustrating the 


field should be done, aceording to the author, in the 
field of normal psychology in order to discover the 
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genesis of character, the special laws governing it, 
and the causes acting upon its formation. The bio- 
— ress not Sere any results sen study 

character, to pessimistic and fatalistic 
views, by showing f character io be fixed by heredity 
and hence immutable-—R. EZ. Schwarz (V. A. Hos- 
pital, Northport, L. L.). 

3148. Guilford, J. P.. & Hunt, J.M. Some further 
experimental tests of McDougall’s theory of intro- 
version-extroversion. J. Abn. ¢ Soc. Psychol., 1931, 
26, 324-332—Some time ago William MeDougall 
suggested an objective test for allocating individuals 
on the introversion-extroversion continuum. The 
more introverted the individual, the more rapid would 
be his rate of fluctuation of a reversible cube. 25 
subjects were used to test this hypothesis. The rate 
of fuetuation of an outline cube was fairly constant 
for the same individual at different times during the 
same day, but varied somewhat from day to day. 
There was no strong indication that any of the usual 
rating scales for introversion-extroversion correlate 
with the rate of fluetuation under any attitude, pas- 
sive, inhibiting or facilitating. There is a slight 
tendency for the rate to correlate negatively with the 
Marston seale and positively with the Laird test. 
There is some tendency for the height of the patellar 
reflex to correlate positively with the Marston scale 
and negatively with the rate of fluctuation of an out- 
line cube, under all three attitudes—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3144. Gurvitech, B. RB. [The psychopathic effect of 
exogenous factors upon the personality.) Zh. nevro- 
patol. i psikhiat., 1931, No. 1, 97-103.—The author 
attempts an analysis of the personality of the prosti- 
tute, and divides it into three periods, each with its 
own character. The author regards all factors in- 
fluencing the life of the prostitute as exogenous, and 
denies Lombroso’s doctrine.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

3145. Hirsch, G. Die Faulheit. Charaktero- 
logische Studien. (Laziness; characterological stud- 
ies.) Halle a. S.; Marhold, 1931. Pp. 153. M. 5.40. 
—Taking the popular conception of laziness as a 
point of departure, the work aims to examine a par- 
tieular characterological phenomenon in its organic 
relationship to the whole character and determine 
what influence it exerts upon the personality struc- 
ture. On the basis of many years of observation by 
teachers, physicians and ministers, in collaboration 
with the author, the work aims to set up a casuistry 
of laziness. 23 character studies of lazy people of 
hetiatenen ne ae Sian Sosa tent oeeepesoes and 


eer eee se San coet te ap 
nant of the These studies act as an introduction 
to a characterization of oars attitudes which are 


deseribed on the of the material pre- 
sented. characterologica! pictures of the oppo- 
sition of the obstinate lazy of the mental con- 


tentment of the satisfied loay, pornen, and of the 
mental self-desertion of the resigned lazy person 
thus become typical forms of tiation. The 
contrasting of laziness and inability and of laziness 
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and industry tend to inerease the clarity of these = 
tinetions. The attempt to develop a com 
of ambition, of dynamies, and of urge toward the 
perfection of life in unusual assists one in 
attempting to aequire a coneeption of laziness. Work, 
activity, success and censure in relation to laziness 
lead finally to the following summary: laziness is the 
refusing, denying and resigning attitude of the human 
personality in reference to the of the individual 
himself or the goal of other individuals in regard to 
work, as a result of which the expenditure of psycho- 
physical energy and the adaptation of the dynamics 
of work fail. Thus the remaining of the lazy person 
in the active social community temporarily or ound 
nently is made impossible. A chapter on the 
gogy of laziness closes the work. The bibliography 
of current materia] ineludes 163 numbers.—G. Hirsch 
(Guben). 

3146. Holub, A. Die Lehre von der Organminder- 
wertigkeit. (The theory of organ inferiority.) 
Beth. d. Int. Zech. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1931, 4. Pp. 91. 
M. 4.00.—An entirely new treatment of this theory, 
which is the kernel of Adler’s individual psychology, 
from the standpoint of a physician——H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 

3147. Howe, E. G. Motives and mechanisms of 
the mind. VIL. Love: the réle of the mother. Lan- 
cet, 1931, 220, 365.—The mother imago is inborn and 
has been derived from past racial experience. The 
feeling of love and longing is innately associated 
with the mother imago. There is a clash between 
this feeling and the father imago. The problem may 
be solved by normal emotional development, fixation, 
compromise, total repression, or messianie eompensa- 
tion. The Virgin Mary, who is idealized and desex- 
ualized, illustrates the good or sacred love. The 
physical sexual factor is not satisfied and its love 
object beeomes the prostitute. The right and the 
wrong kinds of mother-child relations are discussed. 
Three ease studies are given as illustrative of the 
problems relating to the mother.—D. J. Ingle (Min- 
resota). 

3148. Jahn, E. Machtwille und Minderwertig- 
keitsgefiihl. Eine kritische Analyse der Individual- 
psychologie. (The will to power and the feeling of 
inferiority. A critical analysis of individual psy- 
chology.) Berlin: Martin Warneck. M. 6.80.—The 
individual psychology of Alfred Adler is exerting an 
inereasing influence upon education, child welfare 
and pastoral care, and has in practice extended far 
beyond the limits of psychoanalysis. Heretofore 
there has been lacking an introduction to this system, 
and the present book aims to meet this need. The 
fundamental position of the system is outlined: in- 
feriority feeling and the striving for supericrity, 
organ inferiority and psyehieally conditioned inferior- 
ity, the ego and culture as collective creation, the 
mechanization of the social concept, the dissolution 
of family edueation, the maseuline the break- 
ing of the will to power, fictitiousness and goal set- 
ting, the meaning of religion for individual psychol- 
ogy (religion as a mixture of striving for superiority 
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and fiction), and entelechy, the therapeutic 
methods of indivi (encouragement 
and me education ) is re- 


lated to contemporary culture; one recognizes how 
the human type varies between Marx and Nietzsche. 
The book is positively as well as negatively critical. 
The basie em of depth psychology, the stress be- 
tween impulse and inhibition, is treated. Under the 
pressure of inhibition the impulse develops neu- 
rotieally. Shall education then be freed from in- 
hibition, and culture succumb to the unchaining of 
impulse? In answering these questions the author 
enters an almost forgotten field. While he recognizes 


new explanation of neurosis: man succumbs to neu- 
rosis if the strength to endure fails him in withstand- 
ing the repressions and conflicts of fate. Present 
education and predi to neurosis by in- 
creasing the demand for pees ov ah without increas- 
ing the strength to endure. Joy in life and strength 
to endure can come only through faith. The work of 
the author is related to that of other workers in the 
field.—(Publisher’s abstract). 


3149. Kniaschansky, D. E. Zur Frage der Inter- 
sexualitat. (The question of intersexuality.) Zsch. 
f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1932, 18, 493-495.—Matthes 
has expressed the opinion that every normal human 
being certain characteristics of the opposite sex, 
and thet everpams te ¢ eottain conse manifests a rodi- 
mentary in ity. Not all authors go as far as 
this, but some such theoretical assumption is neces- 
sary to explain herma itism. It is to be empha- 
sized that herma ites frequently bear marks of 
physical and mental degeneration. The author de- 
seribes the case of a patient of fifteen years who 
possessed rudimentary sex organs of both sexes, with 
some physical charactere of both. There was strabis- 
= he mental retardation—H. Marshall (Stan- 

ord). 


3150. Krout, M. H. epee fr yy Parser 
obscure symbolic muscular responses of diagnostic 
value in the study of normal subjects. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1931, 11, 29-71.—Stating his topic as “ cer- 
tain types of gestures found in normal nalities,” 
the author reviews the litera which he classifies 
under the following headings: (1) the observation of 
reflex movements: a quest for objectivity (Pavlov, 
Watson, Lashley); (2) the analysis of tics and 
tures: a search for symbolism (Freud, Jung, A 
White, Jelliffe, Jones, Kempf); (3) the interpreta- 
tion of mimetic responses: a quest for objective 


symbolism ( rene» Wundt, Dunlap, Boring 
y cual sueants t and 
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far as could be immediately discovered.” Anatomical 
and ph ical classifications of the gestures are 
given, ir possible symbolism di and methods 

or their study proposed.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 

3151. Marbe, EK. Persénlichkeit und Aussage. 
(Personality and testimony.) Mitt. d. Krim.-biol. 
Geselisch., 1931, 3, 89-106.—Evidence concerning 
previous experience i is always colored by the momen- 
tary attitude of | baleen as well as by his gen- 
eral ate highly wi telligence does not necessarily 
correlate highly with truthfulness. Ability to con- 
centrate is ae to successful falsification. It 
has been found experimentally that children with a 
toulgney tein adie saaieiioteideniite aie 
children; on the other hand, the liar may condemn 
lying in the abstraet. There is some evidence that the 
liars come from poor environments.—H. 
Marshall (Stanford). 

3152. Pfister, O. Instinktive Psychoanalyse unter 
den Navaho-Indianern. (Instinetive psychoanalysis 
among the Navaho Indians.) preset 1932, 18, 31- 
109.—An account with psychoanalytic interpretations 
of two instances of the Navaho mountain chant, 
taken respectively from the observations of Laura 
Adams Armer (1928) and Washington Matthews 
(1902). The patient in the first case was afflicted 
eg gene Ae gira ingyen mesa 
which he recov after the ceremony; in the sec- 
ond the patient was a woman whose trouble was 
frigidity. In the first ease the treatment (including 
sand paintings) was an elaborate symbolization of 
counter- ions and of assurances of the moral 
support of the community and of the forgiveness of 
the figure toward whom hostile wishes had been ex- 
perienced; in the ease of the woman the suggestions 
conveyed permission of release for the normal im- 


(2) Philippe TOrléans brother of Louis 
xviit Zsch. 


a = anaes or a psychic intersexual.—H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 


Psycho-analysis of primitive 
cultural types. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1 18, 224.— 
A collection of leetures based upon the investi- 
gations of the author, covering about three years, 
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among the Aranda of central Australia and the Mela- 
nesians of Normanby Island, r with less ex- 
tensive observations on the i and on the Yuma 
of Arizona. The method of investigation was to live 
among the people to be investi cultivate a 
positive transference by conspicuous gifts, and study 
the and current mental experiences 
of the natives by constantly questioning and inviting 
communications. maernat Snel ot; now. saateries of 
the less conventional sort was thus brought to 
even among groups which had previously been ra re 
thoroughly studied. The Aranda are characterized 
by a considerable degree of morality (in the sense of 
adherence to their own mores) and intrapsychic com- 
fort, which may be brought into relation with full 
oral satisfaction from the mother and institutionali- 
zation of practically all sadistic tendencies without 
introjection. The Melanesians are preoccupied with 
great ceremonial food exchanges, which give the 
superficial impression of great good feeling, but 
whieh are evidently attempts to placate hostility; 
soreery also dominates the thinking of the society. 
The Somali are in general victims of severe castra- 
tion fear, which is reflected in sadistic practices di- 
rected against the women; and the mentality of the 
Yuma is characterized by strong repression and philo- 
sophie rationalization. The enethod is thoroughly 
discussed as a potential source of important informa- 
tion of the mechanisms and results of character 
formation.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3155. Seelenfreund, B. Ueber den Zusammen- 
hang zwischen Nase und Genitalsphire. (Relation- 
ship between nose and genitals.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. 
u. Sez.-pol., 1931, 18, 285-297.—This relationship is 
based both upon the function and upon the appear- 
ance of the two organs. Henning has also pointed 
out a possible anatomical relation—the gyrus hippo- 
campus (the point of origin of the olfactory nerve) 
is closely related to the gyrus fornicatus, which con- 
trols the sex life. In animals, odor plays an im- 
portant part in sex selection. In man, the influence 
of odor is at the unconscious level, but is more pow- 
erful than is usually recognized. Racial odors are at 
the basis of much "political sympathy or antipathy. 
The olfactory center in the human brain is much 
smaller than in animals, but still functions effectively. 
Students of perversion have noted nasal fetishism, 
preference for individuals with large noses. The 
nose is a recognized phallic symbol. Other sex per- 
versions center about the nares. Decorating the nose 
in various ways has a sexual significance in certain 
races. In one race the bridegroom puts a ring in 
his bride’s nose or upper lip—probably a defloration 
symbol. Ta India the married woman ie marked by a 
jewelled stud in the right nostril. Growth and 
change in appearance of the nose is one of the marks 
of puberty. Nosebleed has been noted as a substi- 
tute for menstruation. Fiess is sponsor for the con- 
cept of a sym reflex between the nose and the 
sex organs. Nasal treatment of genital diseases is 
regarded as suggestive in nature, but cocainizing the 
mucous membrane of the nose relieves the pain of 
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dysmenorrhoea. Tonsilleetomies are frequently fol- 
lowed by relief of dysmenorrhoea. It is well known 
by rhinologists that o tive interference with the 
nose is inadvisable ing pregnancy because of 
danger of abortion. Kuttner feels that he can trace 
the nerve tracts which conneet the two regi but 
the facts are not established —H. Marshall (Stan- 
ford). 


3156. Seelig, E. Perstnlichkeit und Aussage. 
(Personality and testimony.) Mitt. d. Krim.-biol. 
Geselisch., 1931, 3, 107-128.—Testimony is the re- 
lating of an experience face-to-face with another per- 
son. Personality is more than the sum of a number 
of single tendencies: it is the structural interrelation- 
ship of these tendencies. Suggestibility must be 
differentiated as to suggestibility of perception, of 
judgment, of feeling, or of drive. Little correlation 
exists between these forms. Attitude has much to do 
with the phenomenon of confession. Definite sex 
and age differences exist in the nature of evidence; 
introversion and extroversion play their part. The 
witness does not hear the question as an isolated 
entity, but as the utterance of another individual, 
whose entire personality becomes a part of the total 
situation —H. Marshall (Stanford). 


3157. Sherman, M. Theories and measurement of 
attitudes. Child Development, 1932, 3, 15-28.—The 
published literature on attitudes is here critically sur- 
veyed under the following subdivisions: (1) defini- 
tions; (2) theories of the measurement of attitudes; 
(3) methods and results. The author concludes, 
“From the literature it appears that the most reli- 
able methods of studying attitudes thus far developed 
are those which take into account the possible inhibi- 
tions and distortions of the individual and in which 
the question or situation approximates the previous 
experiences.” 47 references are referred to in this 
review; 41 additional references are listed—W. Me- 
Teer (Detroit City College). 


3158. Vorwahl, H. Das Alter als Umkehrung der 
Jugend. (Age as the converse of youth.) Zsch. f. 
Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1931, 18, 396-399.—Youth is not 
a continuous period of growth, but rather is divided 
into definite stages; likewise age does not flow 
smoothly. The climacterium is as definite a period 
as is puberty, with just as marked consequences in 
the personality of the individual. In both sexes the 
climacterium marks the beginning of dissolution. 
Like puberty, it may usher in neuroses or psychoses. 
There may be increased intellectual productivity at 
either period. It is not infrequent to see a return 
to the habits of youth in the climacterium. This in- 
volves not only the frank manifestations of “ second 
childhood,” but more important, the return to earlier 
modes of expression and thought, as in the case of 
artists, authors, and the like—H. Marshall (Stan- 
ford). 

3159. Vorwahl, H. Zur Geschichte der Askese. 
(The history of asceticism.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. 
ro: 1932, 18, 498-503.—H. Marshall (Stan- 
ord). 
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3160. Winkler, H. Psychische Entwicklung und 


Krippeltum. chie t and ical 
deformity. ) aa, da. Int. tok f. Indiv poncho, 
No. 8. 122.—Children eri 


rickets, tu losis of the 

Little’s di and hemiplegia have been studied as 
to the effect of this crippling upon their psychic de- 
velo t. In there is little difference in 
intelli from norma! children. erippled ehil- 


dren often evidence mockery and irony as a result of 
their isolation; they suffer from feelings of inferior- 
ity —H. Marshall (Stanford). ; 


3161. Ziehen, T. Die Grundlagen der Charaktero- 
logie. (Fundamentals of the science of character.) 
Langensalza: Beyer, 1930. Pp. 372.—(Bibliographia 
Eugenica). 

[See also abstracts 3083, 3193, 3235, 3303, 3361, 
3374, 3399, 3415.] 
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3162. Aldrich, ©. G. Experimental studies of 
idiot behavior. Proc. @ Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. 
Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 282-291.—(See VI: 1804) .— 
M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


3163. Aldrich, C. G. Lessons in child training 
gleaned from idiots. Child Development, 1932, 3, 
75-80.—Certain indications with respect to distracti- 
bility, motivation, retention, facilitation of learning 
by systematization of the problem, and personality 
e as a result of success or failure are drawn 
from observation of idiot children in problem situa- 
tions. It is suggested that “the idiot child presents 
a slow-motion picture ef the rapidly maturing pre- 
school child, and thereby reveals many facts impos- 


sible to observe among preschool children them- 


selves.” —F’. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 


3164. Anderson, M. L. Education and training of 
older dull pupils. Proc. d Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. 
Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 100-109.—There are two un- 
solved aspects in the problem of training dull children 
in the public schools: (1) that of highly specialized 
training for actual jobs, and (2) that of integra- 
tion of this training with academie work. The cur- 
riculum at present involves academic subjects, activi- 
ies, i i personal and social habits. In 


precmgg Betty 

girls. Special vocational and 
developed for dull pupils. 
same equipments, staffs, and standing as such schools 




















physical and social development.—M. W. Kuencel 
(Chieago ). 

3165. Appel, EK. E., Farr, C. i Rieatee eee J. 
The acid-base equilibrium of the blood in psychotic 
patients. In Manic-Depressive chosis. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. . 203-216.—A 
study of the chemical measurements of the aga 
and acid-base equilibrium in the blood serum, 
psychotics and 15 normal persons were 

‘Little that is enlightening »"in regard to neuroses 
and psychoses is brought out. The various character- 
isties are normal or the differences are “ not markedly 
significant.” Bibliography.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

3166. Biancalani, A. Alterazioni cutanee e dis- 
turbi nervosi per avvelenamento acuto da gas illumi- 
nante. (Alterations in the skin and nervous dis- 
turbances caused by acute poisoni illuminating 
gas.) Arch. di antrop., 1931, 50, 1 1428.—The 
author describes the various cutaneous and 
nervous troubles manifesting themselves day by day 
in a 7-year-old child poisoned by illuminating gas.— 
R. E. Schwarz (VY. A. Hospital, Northport, L. 1.). 

3167. Blackfan, K. D., & McKhann, ©. F. Acute 
glomerular nephritis in children. Treatment of the 
cerebral manifestations. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 
97, 1052.—The disease picture is characterized by 
vomiting, headache, visual disturbances, slowing of 
heart and respiratory rates, coma and convulsions. 
Dealth ultimately results. The presence of cerebral 
edema has been shown to be the cause of the cerebral 
manifestations. The brains observed by the authors 
at necropsy weighed from 20 to 30% more than nor- 
mal.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

3168. Bonner, C.A. Psychogenic factors as causa- 
tive agents in manic-depressive psychoses. In 
Manic-Depresswe Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 121-130.—A study of one hun- 
dred successively diagnosed cases of manic-depressive 
psychosis from the Danvers State Hospital, Massa- 
chusetts. There are 63 women and 37 men. A de- 
seriptive analysis of the eases studied is given to- 
gether with a discussion of what are considered the 
psychogenic factors. “ Briefly, we have learned that 
heredity is seemingly an important factor, and that 
women are more susceptible than men. Maniec-de- 
pressive psychosis seems essentially to be a reaction 
to emotional stress, particularly as it occurs in family 
situations.” Diseussion—D. Shakow (Worcester 


State Hospital). 
3169. Bowman, K. M., & Raymond, A. F. A sta- 


tistical study of delusions in the manic-depressive 
psychoses. Amer. J. Psychiat., aes 11, 111-121; 
also in Manic-De Baltimore: Wil. 
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type in the affective psychoses and in schizophrenia, 
but grandiose ideas are more common in is. As- 
sociations between delusions and se factors in 
the life history of the patients were studied and the 
results reported. Bibliography._S. J. Beck (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3170. Braem, H. RB. An experiment in the meth- 
odology of teaching reading to mental defectives of 
moron and borderline level. Proc. @ Addr. Amer. 
Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 92-97.—Mentally 
defective children learn to read much faster by the 
use of the phonetic method than by the sight-reading 
method.--M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


3171. Bremer, W. Poliomyelitis anterior acuta. 
(Acute anterior poliomyelitis.) Fortsch. Neur. Psy- 
chiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1932, 4, 162-171.—A two-page 
bibliography covers recent literature in detail, and 
the article cites the research of many investigators.— 
M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.). 


3172. Bronfenbrenner, A. N. Syphilis without 
serologic findings as seen among the feeble-minded. 
Proc. € Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 
36, 225-231.—The author conceives of a special 
syphilogenic group of feeble-minded for which a nega- 
tive Wassermann is a usual occurrence. “ Syphilis is 
concerned with the problem of feeble-mindedness 
mainly in its congenital form. Congenital syphilities 
in an institution for the feeble-minded represent a 
stage of the infection where the active process has 
faded out or completely subsided.” Diagnosis must 
therefore be hosed on the presence of residuals of 
the process and especially on so-called syphilitic 
stigmata such as: disturbed age-development ratio, 
disproportional build, oversize and undersize; dyso- 
stotie phenomena that apparently constitute the re- 
sults of osteitis ——- in early months of life, 
peculiar —— the head (oxycephalic head, 
olympic ) sometimes with bosses and ridges, 
bowing and thickness of the tibiae (sabre shins), 
clavicles, and other bones; hypertrichosis, or better, 
districhosis; so-called facies syphilitiea; ete. Cases 
are cited and illustrations provided. The experimen- 
tation suggested that syphilities with negative sero- 
logic findings constitute about 15% of institutional 
idiots; and for feeble-mindedness as a whole syphilis 
is present in about 10%.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


3173. Bronner, A. F. Psychiatric concepts of the 
early Greek philosophers. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1932, 2, 103-113.—Certain Greek philosophers were 
concerned with many of the facts and theories with 
which modern psychiatry deals, such as the distinc- 
tion between mental defect and mental disease 
(Plato), the recognition of “ nature and nurture” as 
different antecedents of behavior (Aristotle), the ef- 
fect of bodily states on mental status and nality 
(Plato), and the problems of responsibility for 
action. Precursors of Freudian doctrine are found in 
Plato’s a “a fundamental driving foree,” 
cussions of "day sleep and 

release of inhibition, and 
tionships. Conditioned fears of i 


in dis- 
as a 
t-child rela- 
ancy were noted 
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by Plato, and work was recognized as good therapy 
for the neurotically inelined—H. Peak (Yale). 


3174. Brown, 8., Il. Recommendations for train- 
ing the high-grade mental defective in institutions 
for community life. Proc. @ Addr. Amer. Asso. 
Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 39-44.—Training of 
high-grade mental defectives (IQ’s 65-80) in insti- 
tutions for future life in the community is reeom- 
mended. A separate d t which is isolated 
from the rest of the institution is suggested for this 
purpose. Lack of adequate social training seems to 
have accounted for many of the failures of previous 
parolees. These children should be treated as nor- 
mals and given special advantages in view of their 
handicaps. Following nursery school and kinder- 
garten training in the institution they should be sent 
to the special classes of the regular public schools. 
At that time boarding homes or junior colonies are 
recommended. When placed out to work they should 
still be under the general supervision of the institu- 
tion, and experience would determine their suitability 
for parole—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


3175. Burke, N. H. M. Stigmata of degeneration 
in relation to mental deficiency. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Med., 1931, 24, 413-428.—(Bibliographia Eugenieca). 


3176. Burrow, T. The structure of insanity. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1932. Pp. 80. 2/6-—A gen- 
eral discussion of human adaptation, with special 
reference to the “ phylopathology” of attention.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3177. Caldwell, O. Developing group solidarity 
in the occupational therapy shop. Occup. Therap. 
@ Rehab., 1932, 11, 117+122.—Craft work is pri- 
marily individual and the psychotic patient is al- 
ready isolated, so it is necessary to introduce social 
aspects into the craft work. The use of marionettes 
was very effective in this way, because patients work- 
ing on different parts of the marionette or the stage 
had to come into some social relation. Each person’s 
work is somewhat dependent on another’s and all 
developed a feeling of responsibility. Toys have little 
therapeutic value unless they are the result of a defi- 
nite need. If the shop receives orders, these may be 
given considerable publicity to stimulate interest. It 
is advisable for a patient to keep the records and 
give the shop a business-like atmosphere——H. E£. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


3178. Carr, A. D. Neurologic syndromes associ- 


ated with hypoglycemia. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 
1931, 97, 1850.—Nervous symptoms form an impor- 


tant part in the clinical wees of bh lyecemia. 
They seem to depend tpon hypoglycemia and 
do not vary with its cause. Associated with a mod- 


erately lowered blood sugar are found marked hunger, 
sweating, restlessness, anxiety, and weakness. With 
a further lowering of the level ype develops 
a stupor, usually beeomes comple amnesic and 
sometimes comatose. The sane are dimin- 
ished or abolished. There may ma or actual 


convulsions.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 
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3179. Gimbal, W. Die Neurosen des Lebenskamp- 
fes. (The neuroses of the battle of life.) Berlin: 
Urban & Sehwarzenberg, 1931. xm 38, M. 12.50. 
—A second book in a series 
ously with The Neuroses of eon Bok heck, 
are intended to revent or counteract failures in the 
author points out the common 
errors in mental hygiene which interfere with effi- 
cient living. It is written from the standpoint of a 
physician of long experience with mental eases, and 
1s designed to guide other physicians in ai the 
7 of their patients—H. Marshall (Stan- 
or 


3180. Clark, L. P. Child analysis: a motion-pic- 
ture dramatization. Proc. ¢ Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. 
Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 111-115.—Mental arrest is 
explained in terms of the libido theory of Freud. 
Every ease of mental arrest has a mandatory neu- 
rosis in addition to an ego neurosis. The author de- 
seribes experimentation by the play method in the 
ease of two epileptic children —M. W. Kuenzel (Chi- 


cago). 

3181. Cogan, 8. 8. [The psychical disturbances 
caused by chorea minor in adults.) Zh. nevropatol. 
s psikhiat., 1931, No. 1, 111-119.—In describing four 
eases of chorea minor the author concludes that the 
common factor in all cases is affective lability, nega- 
tivism. The development of psychical disturbances 
eo the choreic movements is connected 
with a definite localization of the disorders.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 

3182. Corson, H. F. A study of the behavior 
chart in cases of Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1931, 11, 73-102. Also in: Mamic-Depressive Psy- 
chosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 
275-303.—The as devised by Adolf Meyer ad 
modified by Ed J. Kempf, and its use in the 
Phipps Psychiatrie Clinie (J Hopkins), are de- 
seribed. ee ee lieation of 
the technique in (affective) reactions. 
Among the values o: ie chest eanatned ita unetel. 
ness in diagnosis, in following the course of the reac- 
tion, and correlation of certain a information. 
Its shortcomings are also indicated.—S. J. Beck (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 
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gles of life are carried out only with the aid of the 
suprarenal-sym SS Sinee the exciting 
factors of the here mentioned are commonly 
excessive work and worry, it is to be expectec that if 
the rarenal-sympathetic system were separated 
from direct cerebral control the diseases produced 
through the excess drive of that mechanism would im- 
rove. Mngh capper bes len. oneeravennes 
the results following treatment of these diseases 
by suprarenal denervation. 104 such operations have 
been performed by the author. Denervation relieves 
and probably cures both recurrent hyperthyroidism 
and neurocireulatory asthenia. The results are en- 
couraging for peptie uleer and diabetes, but are not 
yet well worked out.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


3184. Davis, J. E. Some social aspects of mental 
re-education. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1932, 11, 
129-134.—Competitive games have value 
from their group contacts and the attitude of 
Anti-social feelings and acts are more easily inhi ited 
in this way. The contrasts between the behavior of 
the patient in an informal ward game and a hospital 
league game are very obvious. Many therapists de- 
vote at least one day a week to the recreative aspects 
of re-socialization—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3185. Dayton, N. A. Mortality in mental defi- 
ciency over a fourteen year period: analysis of 
8,976 cases and 878 deaths in Massachusetts. Proc. 
& Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 
127-205.—The author presents a comprehensive sta- 
tistical analysis of the mortality o 
deficient. Among idiots, mortality is approximately 


population and approximately 2 times that of the 
general population for females. Mortality among 
male morons, all ages, is slightly under that of males 
in the general population ; among females it is slightly 
over, the ratio being 1.1. Important sex differences 
are noted. There is a tendency for female mental 
defectives to die under the age of 20. Males do not 
die as rapidly under the age of 10, but have a higher 
death rate than the females throughout the 

years of the life span. The number of survivors that 
might be sapaited th various ages was 

for idiots, imbeciles, and morons. eg oe are 
Se ee eee life at cer- 
tain ages for the mentally defective with the Massa- 
noe SS. ~~ : oe 
life for a male infant years in general popu- 
lation is 56.8 years. For idiots this figure is reduced 
to an average expectation of 20 ; i 
ciles, 29.6 years; for morons, 52.2 years; and f 
ie fare ees oa aes in atone Caps 

e i t of 2 years average i 

of life is 59.3 years; for idiots, 21.3 years; imbeciles, 


am 
lif 
int 
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tion group; respiratory diseases, 6 times; —— 
endemie and infectious diseases, 5; diseases of the di- 
gestive system, 5; non-venereal diseases of the genito- 
urinary system, ’3; and diseases of the circulatory 
system, 2. Diarrhea and enteritis, epilepsy, broncho- 
pneumonia and influenza are shown to be the primary 
causes of death in mental defectives within institu- 
tions.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


3186. Doll, E. A. [Ed.] Twenty-five years. The 
Vineland Laboratory, 1906-1931. Vineland, N. J.: 
Training School, 1932. Pp. 135.—This anniversary 
sae resents the formal papers delivered at the 

conference and is supplemented by a brief 
uae of the work done by the Department of Re- 
search at The Training School during the 25-year 
period and by a tentative program for research for 
the near future. Topics are as follows: “ The institu- 
tion as a laboratory,” by E. R. Johnstone, present 
director of The Training School; “ Research in public 
welfare,” by Wm. J. Ellis, Commissioner of the N. J. 
Department of Institutions and Agencies; “ The study 
of genetic psychology,” by A. Gesell of Yale Univer- 
sity; “ The outlook for research,” by E. A. Doll, pres- 
ent director of research at The Training School; 
“ Child research and social Progress, rogress,” by Earl Barnes, 
lecturer; “ Anniversary address,” by H. H. Goddard, 
first director of research at The Training School; 
“Resumé of research, 1906-1931” and “ Research 
opportunities at Vineland,” by E. A. Doll; and “ Per- 
sonnel and publications of the Vineland Laboratory,” 
by M. W. Kuenzel, research psychologist at The Train- 
ing School.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


3187. Dooley, L. Some psychoneuroses that are 
allied to manic-depressive In Manic-de- 
pressive Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1931. Pp. 387-402.—An attempt to account for the 
differences and similarities of manic-depressive psy- 
chosis and some psychoneuroses by means of a few 
typical cases—two of anxiety hysteria, one mainly 
anxiety hysteria but with an admixture of obsessive 
and compulsive thinking, and two of compulsive neu- 
rosis. Bibliography.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3188. Emery, M. Recreation for mental health 
patients. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1932, 11, 91- 
100.—The mental-health clinic of the Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital invited the patients to a party at a neighboring 
settlement house. As a result of similar parties a 
elub was organized, devoted to dancing and games. 
When dramatic efforts were made the occupational 

Py t cooperated in working on cos- 
tumes, thereby making a valuable connection be- 
tween recreational activities and occupational therapy. 
Some patients in the therapy department became 
interested in the club as a result of this contact. The 
elub was started primarily for persons in their late 

was Pm gpm to older members. 
ded a oe opportunity for 

of these patients. A 


the staff 
Panola proved particulary eet tertain- 
ment device the patients Cn anne aay 
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play it. No officers were elected for fear of undue 
jealousy. Dancing proved to be one of the most ef- 
fective socializing agencies—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

3189. English, W. M. The feeble-minded problem. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 11, 1-8.—Feeble-minded- 
ness is increasing alarmingly in the civilized world, 
and since the evidence points to heredity as the prin- 
cipal cause, the remedy lies in either segregation or 
sterilization. The great expense of segregation en- 
tails the preference for sterilization, “a safe and 
effective treatment and one that does not deprive the 
individual of any organ, secretion or hormone, nor 
the indulgence of normal passions.” The operation 
is stated to be a minor one. Codes already adopted 
in California and in Alberta, Canada, ——— 
sterilization are quoted.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

3190. Erickson, M. H., & Hoskins, R. G. Grading 
of patients in mental hospitals as a therapeutic 
measure. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 11, 103-109.— 
Ward publicity is given to the psychiatric status of 
patients classified into six groups, each of which is 
deseribed in terms comprehensible to the patients, 
with a letter grade assigned to each. Excellent thera- 
are results for the effort expended are reported.— 

. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3191. Farr, 0. B. Basal metabolism in the psy- 
choses. In Manic-Depressive Psychosis. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 221-225.—“ Slight 
activity and emotional tension on the one hand and 
under-activity or indifference and depression on the 
other are sufficient to account for average abnormal 
findings without reference to endocrine ds.” 
Bibliography.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 

3192. Fincher, E. F., & Dowman, C. E. Epilepti- 
form seizures of Jacksonian character. Analysis of 
one hundred and thirty-two cases. J. Amer. Med. 
Asso., 1931, 97, 1375.—These cases were classified as 
to their etiologic factors into the following groups: 
(1) brain tumor, 24.6%; (2) trauma after birth, 
20% ; (3) birth trauma, 14.6%; (4) -infeetion, 
10.7%; (5) cerebral atrophy of own cause, 
5.2%; (6) syphilis, ae: (7) palsies of et) 
of unknown eause, 3.8%; (8) arteriosclerosis, 3 
(9) miscellaneous causes, 3.8%; (10) rapes) 
etiology, 8.4%. There were 39 females and 91 males. 
—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

3193. Finkel, Z. 8. ([Neuroticism.] Zh. nevro- 
patol. ¢ psikhiat., 1931, No. 8, 32-36—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

3194. Frank, J. ' [Necessity for social prophylaxis 
of the neuroses.] Prakticky Lékar, 1931, 389-391. 
—The neuroses have inereased greatly during the war 
and its aftermath of catastrophes. Many of these 
neuroties do not consult a doctor, but get along alone 
with their troubles as best they can. suffer- 
ings are so great that many of them who have passed 
through the severest physical sickness say that the 
latter is much easier to bear. The essential character 
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my bee development shouid be given. It is the 
duty of the state to establish psychoanalytic institu- 
tions and consultation centers.—M. E. Morse (Catons- 
ville, Md.). 


3195. Freeman, W. The organic constitution of 
the In anti Psychosis. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, Pp. 51-64.— 
A report, based on necropsy 5 etal on some or- 
ganie features in which cyclothymic individuals 
differ from other psychotic types. The records of 
65 male and 33 female patients are compared with 
those of about 425 male and 200 female patients of 
other psychoses. Forty-two different organs and 
characteristies are reported on, including measure- 
ments in the circulatory, nervous, digestive, urogeni- 
tal and endocrine systems. Tables giving number of 
cases, averages, standard deviations and probable 
errors are presented. Diseussion.—D. Shakew (Wor- 


cester State Hospital). 

3196. Freeman, W. Psychochemistry. Some 
physicochemical factors in mental disorders. J. 
Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 97, 293—The methods of 
microscopy have failed to demonstrate structural 
alterations in such psychoses as dementia praecox, 
manic-depressive psychosis, paranoia, and epilepsy. 
The probability that these disorders are based on 


probably a faetor in epilepsy, and defective oxidiza- 
tion a factor in schizo There are striking 


oxidation-reduetion, aggregation and dispersion, 
hydration and dehydration, sodium-potassium and 
caleium-magnesium ratios, and yy atye: eoncen- 
tration. A disturbance in an 


these systems is 
certain to result in disordered of the brain. 
y in mental 
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3197. Gerazsimov, N. J. [The social-emotional 


element in occupational therapy.] Zh. i 
tine 1931, No. 8, 14-18,—.A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
Body build in 


3198, Gray, H., & Ayres, J. G. 
manic-depressive psychosis. In Manic-Depressive 
Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. 
Pp. 65-84.—A study of 105 male white manic-de- 
pressive patients taken from hospitals in California 
and Illinois. The age range is 20 to 80. A control 
series of 587 conviets from Joliet was used. The ma- 
terial and methods of measurement are reported in 
some detail. Forty-two traits have been measured 
and statistical constants computed and compared 
with those on convicts. Bibliography.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

3199. Greene, R. A., & Woodall, 0. 8. A survey 
of tuberculosis in a school for feeble-minded. Proc. 
& Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., - 
213-224.—The intracutaneous method was foun 
ym to the Von Pirquet in detecting re wa 

-rays, physical examinations, and studies of the 
activities of the children are necessary for diagnosis. 
The least incidence of the disease was found among 
the morons. In general, no level of intelligence was 
found to be particularly susceptible. Most cases oc- 
eurred beyond the age of 30. The authors conclude 
that the number of cases reported in institutions is 
no indication of the number actually present, since 
this survey showed 13 before and 50 after, due to the 
lack of proof prior to the survey—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Chicago). 

3200. Haines, T. H. Mental deficiency among 
public school children in the United States. Proc. 
& Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 
31-36.—The author pleads for the psychiatrie diag- 
nosis of every school child. A survey showed that 
3% of children showed defective integration of per- 
sonality. Frequently these children are of excep- 
tional endowment, but would be liabilities as cho- 
paths. The National Committee of Mental Hygiene 
made thirteen state surveys during the years 1919- 
1924. 52,000 publie-school children were classified 
according to their mental condition. Groups differ- 


cans, egroes, 8% ; mentally—superior, 3%, 
normal, 63%, dull, 18%, borderline mentally defee- 
tive, 9%, mentally defective, 3%; temperamentally— 
psychopathic, 2%, psychoneurotie, 0.3%, endocrine 
imbalance, 0.3%, epileptic, 0.1%.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Chicago). 

3201. Henry, G. W. Gastrointestinal motor func- 
tions in manic-depressive psychoses. Roentgeno- 
logic observations. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 11, 19- 
28; also in Manic-Depressive Psychosis. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 259-274.—Among the 
conclusions from the observations, which were made 
on 96 manic-depressive cases, are that changes in vis- 
ceral function oceur in these psychoses; the position 
of the viseera may be from one to two inches higher 
in the manic than in the ressed phase; visceral 
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tension and motility markedly increase in the hypo- 
manic patient, begin to be retarded in the manic, and 


are greatly in the ressed. Some de- 
pressed patients retain food residue longer than two 


phy.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psycho- 


Manic-Depressive Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 133-163.—“ A study which aims 
to investigate the pre-psychotic and post-psychotic 
levels of integration, to view them by comparison, in 
order to determine, insofar as possible, what the 
potentialities for integration at higher levels may be 

ial consideration is given to the possibili- 
ties o identifying and treating these patients before 
a mental breakdown has come about.” The seven 
cases under consideration had not been under treat- 
ment for five years. One case is discussed in some 
detail. By a form of psychothera Py y largely based 
on the psychoanalytic concepts of ud, the author 
feels that among a certain percen of manic-de- 
pressive patients it is possible to attain an “ appreci- 
ably high level of integration.” This form of psy- 
chotherapy is most efficiently applied before and 
after the psychotic episode. Diseussion—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

3203. Hinsie, L. E., & Katz, 8. E. Treatment of 
manic-depressive psychosis. A survey of the litera- 
ture. In Manic-Depressive Psychosis. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 679-733; also Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1931, 11, 131-183.—A survey of the 
trends of treatment in manic-depressive psychosis 
over approximately the past half-century. The sub- 
jects covered are: general aspects, prophylaxis, psy- 
chotherapy, pharmacotherapy, endocrinotherapy, 
physiotherapy, bacteriotherapy, serotherapy, pyro- 
therapy, surgery, ony nursing and social 
service, occupational therapy. Bibliography of ap- 
om ximately 500 titles—D. Shakow (Worcester State 

ospital). 

3204. Holbrook, J. H. An educational and voca- 
tional program for patients in convalescent hospitals 
and sanitoria. Occup. Therapy. d Rehab., 1932, 11, 
71-84.—Training patients for a new attitude toward 
life is essential in tuberculosis and many other chronic 
conditions. The hospital has advantages over the 
home for such patients, because in the latter place 
they are often spoiled by mistaken kindness when 
firmness and routine are actually necessary. The 
convaleseent hospital is designed “as fit the chronic 
invalid for more efficient citizenship. A historical 
presentation is given of the growth of the hospital 
at Hamilton, Ontario, showing the development of 
occupational therapy in war cases, the use of radio 
en and more recently the introduction of 

languages. The hospital also has 

an after-care department which places ~~ follows 

} ae oa patients as far as possible——H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
te . 

3205. Hoskins, R. G. An analysis of the schizo- 
phrenia problem from the standpoint of the investi- 
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gator. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 97, 682,—There 
are about 140,000 eases of dementia praecox in men- 
tal hospitals, and there are many others at large. The 
economic cost of the disease in the United States is 
more than one million dollars per day. There is a 
lack of accurate quantitative data in the literature on 
schizophrenia. The investigations reported have 
made use of different techniques of study. The en- 
vironmental conditions of the subjects were frequent! 
not controlled. Because of the tremendous sosial- 
economie problem offered by the disease, there is 
every necessity for carrying out research projects 
which will get at the causes and develop a cure. It 
is already apparent that certain ca factors are 
to be found in the heredity of the patient. Physio- 
logical and psychological Bs Bee play a part. The 
first major problem is to characterize the psychosis 
more adequately. The plan by which the disease has 
now been studied for four years at the Worcester 
State Hospital is here deseribed.—D. J. Ingle (Min- 
nesota). 

3206. Tliyn, A. B. [Differential diagnosis of alco- 
holic intoxication.] Zh. nevropatol. i psikhiat., 1931, 
No. 1, 78-82.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3207. Jacobi, E. Die Psychosen und Psychoneu- 
rosen in der Involution des Mannes. Gleichzeitig 
ein Beitrag zur Frage des “ Klimakterium virile.” 
(Psychoses and psyehoneuroses in the involution of 
the male. A contribution to the question of the cli- 
macterium virile.) Arch. f; Psychol., 1931, 93, 358- 
408.—A review of the literature brings up the ques- 
tions of the similarity in symptomatol and course 
between the psychoses of advanced life in both sexes; 
the relationships of these diseases to involution; and 
differences between these affections and similar dis- 
eases at other periods of life. Jacobi diseusses these 
questions at length on the basis of 15 clinical his- 
tories ranged under the titles: depressions; paranoid 
conditions of advaneed life; late schizophrenias; and 
psychogenic conditions. His conclusions are as fol- 
lows: The involution years (40-60) undoubtedly 
bring a strong disposition to mental diseases. Aside 
from the luetie and aleoholie eases, the number is less 
among men than among women. The eases not ex- 
plained by definite exogenous factors point to the 
influence of involutional eonditions. These eases are 
characterized by hypochondriasis, anxiety, depressive 
affect (which is common to almost all diseases of this 
time of life), a protracted course, unfavorable prog- 
nosis, and transition to dementia. The idea of a true 
climacterium virile, however, is inaceeptable, as one 
cannot demonstrate either changes in the reprodue- 
tive glands or an etiological connection between sex- 
ual funetion and the mental condition. The melan- 
cholias of this age period are characterized by marked 
hypochondriasis and anxiety, often also (although 
less frequently in men than in women) by great pres- 
sure of activity, which constitutes a mixed manic- 
melancholic state. In other clinical pi also, 
there is nothing absolutely characteristic for this age 
period. The symptoma of involutional psy- 
choses in women is quite di t. Late eatatonias, 
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common in women, are not found in men.—M. £. 
Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 

3208. Jelliffe, 8. E. Some historical phases of the 

synthesis. In Manic-Depressive 

is. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. 

. 3-47.—An historical ion of the subject 

ich starts with Kraepelin’s views and follows with 
the later developments. This, in turn, is followed by 
the contributions of the Graeco-Roman period, the 
middle ages and back through to Kraepelin. Bib- 
liography.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3209. Johnstone, E. RB. Report of the Committee 
on Mental Deficiency of the White House Confer- 
ence. Proc. d Addr. Amer. Asso, Stud. Feeble-Mind., 
1931, 36, 339-349.—The definition of the term “ men- 
tal deficiency ” is discussed, since some have meant it 
to mean feeble-mindedness only, while others have in- 
cluded the intellectually subnormal as weil as the 
feeble-minded in their use of the term. In the White 
House report, however, “feeble-mindedness and in- 
tellectual subnormality are considered under the 
generic term mental deficiency.” It is estimated that 
the level of intelligence of 15% of the population of 
the United States does not, and in all probability will 
not, exceed a mental age of 12 years. About 2% are 
definitely feeble-minded. A desirable program is out- 
lined under the following headings: identification and 
registration; training in social self-direction for all 
those who can benefit by it, and segregation for those 
incapable of social self-direction; supervision or 
other aid as needed for those kept in or returned to 
the community; selective sterilization; and research. 
The ho is pointed out that a large propor- 
tion of the mentally deficient can be made social 
assets rather than social liabilities—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Chicago). 

3210. Kasanin, J. The affective psychoses in 
children. In Manic-Depressive Psychosis. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 87-117.—(See 
VI: 2813).—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


spinal fluid in mental diseases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1931, 11, 9-18.—The study was carried out on 113 
patients, including eases of (1) organic psychosis; 
(2) schizophrenia; (3) manic-depressive psychosis; 
and (4) mental deficiency. Bibliography.—S. J. Beck 
(Boston Psyehopathie Hospital). 


3212. Klieneberger, ©.  Betrachtungen  iiber 
Behandlung Heeres- 


Wesen und 

in der Kriegszeit und ihre Bedeutung 
fiir die heutige Beurteilung psychopathischer Per- 
sénlichkeiten. (Considerations on the nature and 
treatment of pathy sunng steep so. enr Sime 
and its signi or a present critical examination 
of ie personalities.) Arch. f. Psychiat., 


1931, 94, er yeh ie — points out thet, Ss 
majority of psychopa military age must have 
done their part as soldiers and i themselves 
satisfactorily, in view of the faet that the number of 
psychopaths excused from service was relatively 
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small. ne no 
part in precipi true mental disease (as opposed 
to y weak-willed, unstable psycho- 
paths were best suited to service at the front, where, 
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The annual ys of the various divisions of the 
department. Of i interest to psychologists 
are the reports of the divisions of statistics, statisti- 
eal research, mental deficiency, psychiatric examina- 
tions of prisoners, mental hygiene, and social service. 
—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


ungen. (On paranoic psy 
genealogical investigations.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. 
u. Psychiat., 1931, 136, 97-127.—Kolle separates the 
paranoie psychopaths from both the i 
paranoiacs and the querulants. In 19 cases which 
were investigated, he deals with the uplifter, the in- 
ventor, and the jealous. In these subjects, symbolic 
trains of events are absent, but a cramping based on 
their life histories has set in. Their position in re- 
gard to “ delusion ” is entirely different from that of 
the paraphrenic paranoiacs. Cyclothymie signs are 
missing in them, and they clearly belong biologically 
as schizophrenic group.—S. Krauss (Frankfurt 
a.M.). 

3215. Kroeber-Keneth, L. Querulantentum in der 
Handschrift. (Querulousness in _ handwriting.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 248-251.—Two. types 
of querulous people are described, the irritable and 
unsatisfied, and the paranoic The author main- 
tains that this querulousness mes apparent in 
handwriting and that the two types may be recog- 
nized by definite peculiarities in type and manner of 
writing.—C. Burri (Chieago). 

3216. LaMar, N. C. Histamine reactions in psy- 
pressive Psychosis. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. P. 


ee ee i 
the schizoid states.”—D. 
Hospital). 


3213-3219 


3217. Levy, D. M., & Beck, 8. J. The Rorschach 
test in manic-depressive psychosis. In Manic-De- 
pressive Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1931. Pp. 167~-181.—Presentation of the typical re- 
sponses obtained on this test in ie-depressive 
psychoses. Summary table of responses ” yaar Dis- 
eussion.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3218. Lewis, N. D. C. The pathology of manic- 
depressive reactions. In Manic-Depressive Psycho- 
sis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 
340-373.—Analysis of the findings in post-mortem 
examinations of 8 cases of manic-depressive psychosis. 
mg attention is given to the findings on the 
£ of internal seeretion. Some data on 12 other 
eases are also presented. Bibliography.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


3219. Lewis, N. D. C. Mental dynamisms and 
psychotherapeutic modifications in manic-depressive 
psychoses. In Manic-Depressive Psychosis. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. "Pp. 754-776.— 
Presentation of “some sample analytic case notes” 
of four eases of manic-depressive psychosis, with a 
discussion of the mental dynamisms involved. Some 
of the outstanding elements mentioned by the author 
are: “(1) The conscious strong attachment to the 
parents with more or less unconscious love and hate 
ambivalencies, which do not mature and differentiate, 
make for infantile modes of reaction in society and 

i ly in married life. (2) The capacity for 
love and hate is very highly developed, with the 
sadistic eomponents often more openly expressed 
during the elated phases and more deeply repressed 
in the depressed, imistic, self-aceusatory and 
‘sense of guilt’ periods. (3) There is a notable 
uncertainty of the sexual réle—in the ‘ polarity’ of 
feminine and masculine tendencies as shown by the 
overflow of sexual energy into several channels... . 
(6) The accumulation early in life of sexual or cre- 
ative energy in the organs without the possibility of 

uate or satisfactory removal must either create 
tension or force outlets into other channels. When 
this situation fails to work out in the complexities of 
the environment (parents and later society) a regres- 
sion takes place to earlier narcissistic placements. 
This regression, while temporarily partly satisfactory, 
removes the possibility of constructive creative ex- 
pression. . . . (7) Because of the cyclic or periodic 
nature of the disorder the results of systematic psy- 
chotherapy are difficult to prove or to interpret, but 
certainly the cycles are broken up, some attacks 
shortened and a few reported cases have not recurred 
at the present writing. At this time psychotherapy 
seems to be the treatment of any value and it 
probably always helps to some extent... . (8) In 
the pure manic-depressive reactions the transference 
is rarely ever as strong as in the neurotic types, and 
it is, therefore, more difficult to maintain. . . . From 
the psychological standpoint the difficulty does seem 
te’ lie between the ego and the ideal adjust- 
ments, with the deeper roots back into 
sesondary narcissism and also to original organic 
structures surcharged in a particular way with re- 
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productive or sexual energy, which may be the indi- 
eator of a specific ecomponent.”—D. Sha- 
kow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3220. Lewis, N. D. C., & Hubbard, L. D. The 
mechanisms and prognostic aspects of the manic- 
depressive-schizophrenic combinations. In Manic- 
Depressive Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 
kins, 1931. Pp. 539-608.—Report of a study of 77 
patients personally known to the authors at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. “We subdivided this group of 
patients according to the main expressions of the 
schizophrenic content as follows: (1) Manie-depres- 
sive types with odd, distorted depersonalization fea- 
tures, of which there were 11 examples. (2) Manic- 
depressive types with persistent hypochondriacal or 
dominating somatic complaints, comprising 8 cases. 
(3) Manie-depressive t with distinct hallucinatory 
experiences, represen by 25 cases. (4) Manic- 
depressive types with outstanding paranoid delusions 
of reference and persecution, comprising 14 cases. 
(5) Manie-depressive types with a mixture of schizo- 
phrenic manifestations, composed of 19 cases. These 
eases were studied particularly for information con- 
cerning the family history, formal edueation, pre- 
psychotic temperament, sexual and economic adjust- 
ment and social maladaptations, supposed exciting 
causes, number of hospitalizations, duration of last 
psychosis, outstanding symptom expressions, physical 
findings, changes in the picture with recurring psy- 
choses, degree of insight, present hospital status, 
and present adjustment status.” Condensed results 
of the study are presented in tabulated form accord- 
ing to the findings in each main group. Discussion 
and bibliography—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

$221. Lewis, N. D. C., & Hubbard, L. D. Manic- 
depressive reactions in negroes. In Manic-Depres- 
sive Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1931. Pp. 779-817.—“ (1) Among the patients ad- 
mitted to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (during a period 
of twenty years) the diagnosis of manic-depressive 
psychosis is made with equal frequency in the white 
and colored. In the colored population of the hos- 
pital the diagnosis of manic-depressive psychosis is 
made three times as frequently in the females as in 
the males. This higher percentage of females is in 
concordance with Pollock's statisties on manic-de- 
pressive psychoses in the United States. . (4) 
Most of the investigators who have studied the ab- 
normal mental reactions of negroes (and other ‘ un- 
civilized’ peoples) in their more primitive state, that 
is, in situations where there has a minimum of 
contact with the white man and his ways, concur that 
such reactions as manic-depressive insanity, paranoia 
and most of the psyehoneuroses are exceedingly rare, 
if they occur at all. If this is so, ps it is an 
indication that the development of ‘ ’ types of 
papehesia requices i: Auisin Appe-et CaanaaiaanaaaD 
consciousness such as is found among the higher 
orders of civilized peoples. . (7) On the basis of 
the present study, true manic-depressive psychoses are 
comparatively rare in the negro; apparently catatonic 
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excitements are very frequently mistaken for manic 
phases of the manic-depressive psychosis; depres- 
sions, other than reactive ones of very short duration, 
are exceedingly rare in the aR race.” Bibliog- 
raphy.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3222. Lingjaerde, O. Schizofrenie ennu en gang. 
(Schizophrenia once more.) Tidsskr. f. d. norsk. 
laageforen. 1932, 52, 547-549.—The last article in a 
series of discussions on schizo The writer 
combats the purely psych “ syndrome ” 
point of view.—M. L, Reymert (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 


carcinom. (Inheritance of extensive, congenital 
anomalies in a case of Recklinghausen’s disease, 
with marked family ten to mental disturbance 
and gastric cancer.) Klin. Woch., 1931, 10, 2312- 
2313.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 


3224. Ludlum, 8. DeW., we Enh on bey 
RB. L. The results of certain physico-chemical stad 
ies in manic-depressive psychoses. In Manic-De- 
pressive Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1931. Pp. 374-384.—A study of the electrical con- 
ductivity, specific gravity and relative viscosity of the 
blood sera of 20 manic-depressive patients and 8 
normals. “The indication of the conductivity re- 
sults . . . is that the normal, manic and depressed 
values appear to be uniformly distributed in the nor- 
mal range... both the av values and the 
ranges indicate somewhat lowe values for specific 

gravity and relative viscosity. ...” Discussion and 
a —D. Shakow (Woreester State Hos- 
pi 

3225. Lundholm, H. Schizophrenia. Duke Univ. 
Psychol. Monog., 1932, No. 2. Pp. 117.—The present 
follows a previous monograph on manic-depressive 
=. A comparison is made between manic- 

pressive psychosis and schi ia and the point 
is made that whereas the former is the result of tem- 
porary disintegrative process due to a toxin prob- 
ably of de ree nature, the latter is entirely inde- 
pendent of such a process. More reasonable is the 
assumption of a hormonie of some kind. 
The author then applies his scheme of altrocentric 
and egocentric personality traits to the analysis and 
typing of schizophrenic individuals instead of the 

usual Kraepelinian 


of 


classification. He finds that 
common feature of the variants of the psychosis is 
a strong egotistic tendency and absence of altruistic 
sentiment. The of individual cases 
however, great and ¢ ion i ore 


eult. Catatonic delusions, the “ subjective 
reality-sphere ” oat ths damuantiog c in aa. 


phrenia are from the viewpoint of the 
author. the disorder 
may be characterized as a state in which the E-dis- 

disposition) is The 


vicissitudes of daily life being too much for the indi- 

















vidual, there results a greater and greater repression 
of the R-function (the normal reality function) and 


the dream life connected with the E 
full eontrol of the personality —D. 8 


cester State Hospital). 

3226. Madora, T. E. [The réle of the psychoneu- 
rologist in occupational guidance.] Zh. nevropatol. 
¢_psikhiat., 1931, No. 8, 11-13—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3227. Matz, P. B., & Willhite, 0. CO. A study of 
men. 

pre is. : Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1931. . 629-654.—A study of 
various characteristics of 199 ex-service men with 
manic-depressive psychosis hospitalized in United 
States Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. Some of the 
aspects reported on are: ~ sar tion, nativity, 
weight, body type, marital condition, education, 
schoo] rating, aleohol and drug habits, suicidal ten- 
dencies, economic status, occupation, employment 
status, relationship to employers and fellow-employ- 
ees, attitude to wife and children, attacks, frequency 
of episodes, age at inception, relation of occurrence 
of first attack te military service, inheritance, causa- 
tive faetors, duration of attacks, and length of inter- 
vals. Bibliography.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3228. Minogue, B. M. The evaluation of psycho- 
metric methods in relation to the identifying and 
training of mental defectives. Proc. € Addr. Amer. 
Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 238-244.—The 
author points out the fallacy of using the quantita- 
tive results from the Binet test as the key to the en- 
tire personality of the feeble-minded child. Examples 
showing the need for more extensive examination are 

resented. Clinical equipment should consist of ver- 
bal and non-verbal seales, performance and achieve- 
ment tests, and materials for the study of special 
abilities and disabilities —-M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


3229. Mirto, D. Rapporti fra rachischisi ed im- 
potenza funzionale virile. (Relationship between 
spina bifida and functional male 2 eer Arch. 
di antrop., 1931, 50, 1302-1305.— author made 
X-ray examinations of both sexually normal and im- 
potent individuals in order to disprove Piecinino’s as- 
sumption of the absoluteness of such a relationship. 
—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Hospital, Northport, L. L). 

3230. Monachov, K. K. [The place of psychoneu- 
rology in medical training and the preparation of 
psychoneurological staffs.] Zh. nevropatol. i psi- 
khiat., 1931, No. 1, 43-46~+A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 


de- 


ition takes 
(Wor- 


sive Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wi 

1931. Pp. 324-339.—“ (1) By means of Spearman’s 
tetrad function various of the mental dis- 
orders have been studied. (2) Without arbitrary as- 
sumption a number of psychiatric syndromes have 
been determined by a purely mathematical technique. 
ser st has 


(3) One of these 
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tutional hereditary depression. (4) It is termed 
constitutional because the symptom ‘a history of 
previous attacks’ enters into the tetrad function. 
(5) It is termed hereditary because ‘a history of in- 
sane relatives’ enters into the tetrad function. (6) 
Reasons are given for holding that this constitutional 
hereditary defect does not attack cognitive ability, 
but rather undermines emotional control, or allows 
it to be easily impaired, or perhaps positively in- 
creases a tendency to emotional reactions. (7) The 
remaining symptoms of this syndrome are depression 
(in the sense of sadness), anxiety, and tearfulness. 
(8) Constitutional hereditary depression is usually 
more or less pure, though it may present also the 
symptoms of the syndrome of retarded depression. 
The only other syndrome with which it shows a defi- 
nite tendency to combine is the basic syndrome of 
paranoid dementia praecox: the “ deluded and hallu- 
cinated” syndrome. (9) Retarded depression, on the 
con , Shows a trend to hebephrenic and catatonic 
dementia praecox. (10) Mathematical reasons are 
given for holding that one and the same general fac- 
tor underlies the anxious (or constitutional heredi- 
tary) and retarded depressions. The two are specif- 
ically but not generically distinct.” Diseussion.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3232. Miihl, A. M. Solution of manic-depressive 
psychosis through energy direction. In Manic-De- 
pressive Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1931. Pp. 745-753.—The results of the study of a 
number of cases of manic-depressive psychosis led 
the author to believe that a distinct energy imbalance 
is a fundamental factor. In order to handle the 
problem satisfactorily it is necessary to get at the 
cause of the imbalance and then establish a balance. 
A ease is reported where the principle was used. 
The important elements in the energy direction are, 
according to the author: “ (1) Immediate involuntary 
activity, preferably rhythmic, either in drawing, 
writing, or motor expression of any kind which re- 
sults in something the patient can see. (2) The ac- 
tivity to be released at stated periods, daily, and all 
material saved for interpretation and association. 
(3) The activity first to be directed by the physician, 
but as soon as ible to be directed by the patient 
entirely. (4) Teaching the patient to establish a 
spontaneous response to tendencies toward ideas of 
failure and retardation, as well as to the slightest 
tendency to increased activity and unfinished think- 
ing; this automatic response to result in motor activ- 
ity which produces some concrete achievement. This 
is the most important part of the whole idea of 
en direction—the translation of all intangible 
emotional attitudes through directed rhythmic motor 
activity into tangible concrete productions.” Discus- 
sion.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3233. Muncie, W. The rigid personality as a 
factor in psychoses. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1931, 
26, 359-370.—Re tative case histories are re- 
ported in which factor of an inelastic personality 
setting is prominent. This factor sometimes favored 
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but more often hindered reeovery from the psychosis. 
—V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


the differential diagnosis of psychic effects after a skull 
trauma by means of the Rorschach form-interpretation 
test.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Newr. u. Psychiat., 1931, 136, 
596-629.—The Rorschach test can be used as a differ- 
entia! diagnostic method to answer the question “ How 
much is organie and how much | oar oom in trau- 
matie psychosis?” In a case of an income neurosis 
after a skull fracture, these characteristics were 
shown: retardation and impedance of the psychic 
process, lack of force, memory difficulty, persevera- 
tion, helplessness in nse to severe demands, con- 
fabulation, lack of eritieal capacity, and a slight 
disturbance of attention. Motor reactions indicating 
emotional! lability were lacking. Good comprehension 
was present, on ‘the other hand, which argues against 
a grossly organic disturbance. In this way it is pos- 
sible to establish the existence of a definitely secon- 
dary neurotic layer upon an organic source. Thus 
the complete diagnosis, which clearly rests upon the 
Rorschach test, can be arrived at.—S. Krauss (Frank- 
furt a.M.). 


3235. Oberndorf, CO. P., & Meyer, M. A. Psycho- 
analytic sidelights on manic-depressive psychoses. 
In Manic-Depressive Psychosis. Baltimore: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 450-467.—An historical 
account of the psychoanalytic approach to manic-de- 
pressive psychosis, following Rickman’s exposition of 
the psychoanalytieal theory of the psychoses. Abra- 
ham’s and Freud’s contributions are presented. {I- 
lustrative material. Diseussion.—D. Shakow (Wor- 
cester State Hospital). 


3236. O'Leary, P. A. Treatment by malaria in 
asymptomatic neurosyphilis. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 
1931, 97, 1585.—58 cases in which the presence of 
neurosyphilis was manifested only by positive reac- 
tions of the spinal fluid were treated by malarial 
therapy. No clinical signs of involvement of the 
central nervous system were present as yet. The 
treatment resulted in serologie reversal in 20 of the 
58 eases. Evidence is presented which indicates that 
a high percentage of reversals may be expected if 
the patient has been given preliminary treatment 
with either arsphenamine, tryparsamide, intraspinal 
medication, mercury intramuscularly, bismuth, or po- 
tassium iodide—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

3237. Palmer, H. D., & Appel, K. E. a 
blood pressure and blood sugar reactions in manic- 
depressive psychosis. In Manic-Depressive Psy- 
chosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 
226-235.—A study of the effects of ephedrine hydro- 
chloride administered intravenously in 30 mgm. doses 
on the cardiovaseular and glycemic responses of ten 
manic-depressives, ten schizophrenics, five normals, 
and a group of ten heterogeneous mental and physical 
diseases. The drug “produces a tremendously 
greater blood pressure rise in the manic-depressive 
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patients than in schizo ies or normals.” Differ- 
; hizophrenies ; 


although 
from vestigation of — grou ’ 7 
gest that Trane pats b.. FX senate offer 
a controlled ne test. Bibliography.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3238. Parker, H. L., & Kernohan, J. W. The re- 
lation of injury and glioma of the brain. J. Amer. 
Med. Asso., 1931, 97, 535.—The authors show that 
there is probably no more than a chance relationship 
between injury to the head and the oceurrence of 
cerebral tumor.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


3239. Partridge, G. EB. Personality and the con- 


sy 
1931. Pp. 405-412.—A 
tion by clinical pictures only is not giving pro 
ate returns and that the time is now ripe for 
intensive study of mality background. Sew 
sion.—D. Shakow ( pare 4 State nae tt 

3240. Perelmann, A. A. 
exist as a separate nosological unit?] Zh. nevro- 
patol. ¢ psikhiat., 1931, No. 1, 87-96.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3241. Pollock, H.M. Prevalence of manic-depres- 
sive psychoses in relation to sex, age, environment, 
nativity and race. In Manic- Psychosis. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, Pp. easter 
—A study based on the tabulation of “data pertain 
ing to the first admissions of Selidinneiee por pey- 
choses received by the civil state hospitals of New 
York during five years beginning with 1918 and end- 
ing with 1922... of the 437 new... cases. 
1695 were males and 3042 were females.” The author 
presents the following conclusions: “(1) Manic- 
depressive psychoses are much more prevalent among 
females than among males. — i) The highest rates of 
incidence of mani among fe- 
males occur during the fourth and fifth decades of 
life. (3) The rates of incidence of manic-depressive 
psychoses for the several age periods vary less among 
males than among females. (4) Manic-depressive 

choses are more prevalent in cities than in rural 
Jistriete, (5) Manie-depressive psychoses are more 
eee -born than among the 
ayP mma ows ulation in both city and country. (6) In 
New State, manic-depressive psychoses are 
more prevalent among negroes than among whites, 
the rate among negro women being extremely high. 
(7) Sex, age, environment, nativity, and race are all 
factors of importance in relation to the prevalence of 
manic-depressive psychoses.” —D, Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 
3242. Pollock, H. M. a of attacks in 
psychoses. In Manic-Depressive 
Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. 
Pp. 668-675.—A study of the recurrence of attacks 


— 




















in manic-depressive psychoses from the file of sta- 
tistical eards of the Kew York State of 
Mental Hygiene for the period from 1, 1909, 
to June 30, 1920. 8000 cases are covered. The con- 
clusions are: “ (1) Although manic-depressive psy- 
choses are usually spoken of as recurrent forms of 
mental disease, it appears from these data that in 
more than half of the cases there is no reeurrence of 
attack of sufficient severity to cause readmission to a 
hospital for mental disease. (2) The frequeney of 
recurrence of attacks is nearly the same in the two 
sexes. (3) The f of recurrence of attacks 
differs but little in the various types of these psy- 
choses. (4) Patients who are between twenty and 
forty years of age at time of first admission have 
fewer recurrences of attack than patients younger or 
older. (5) The average duration of attacks of re- 
covered cases is a little more than one year. The 
average duration of successive attacks varies but 
little. (6) The average duration of attacks increases 
irregularly with advancing age.”—D. Shakow (Wor- 
eester State Hospital). 

3243. Potter, H. W. Hypophrenia and juvenile 
general paresis. Proc. d Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. 
Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 233-237.—A ease study with 
autopsy findings i is ‘reported of a young feeble-minded 
boy having juvenile general The author re- 
views his work on children of this He consid- 
ers every congenitally syphilitic child who is mentally 
retarded as a case I gens general paresis until 
proved otherwise. Feeble-mindedness, to him, is an 
early clinical expression of the paretie process and 
an integral part of the clinical picture in certain 
eases. The serological findings in the spinal fluid 
may be much less pronounced than those of acquired 
paresis, and the Wassermann in the spinal fluid may 
even be negative. Progressive intellectual deteriora- 
tion and death result as the disease progresses. Occa- 
sionally such other mental symptoms may be ap- 
parent as tendencies to irritability, aimless wandering, 
and ——e stealing —-M. W. Kuenzel (Chi- 
cago). 

3244. Pratt, G. K. Professional opportunities in 
psychiatry. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 97, 910.— 
There are 170 state institutions and 310 private in- 
stitutions and sanitariums for the insane. Many of 
these hospitals, both the state and private, are v 
poor, being — a oe A the other 
many state and private are w 
have excellent medical staffs, and offer re ag op- 
portunities for research. The extra-mural 
clinical field is off attractive opportunities in 
out-patient clinies, visiting clinies, mental hygiene 
clinies, ete. Opportunities in private practice eom- 
pare favorably Pyith practice in other specialties in 
medicine.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


3245. Ramsay, H. H. President's address. Proc. 
& Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 
feedle-mindedness cannot 


ully through institutions alone, 
but must be extended to the community through men- 
tal clinies. The programs of both should include 
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othe tie-in education, and sterilization 
of the f —M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 
3246. Richter, Cc. P. A biological approach to 
manic-depressive insanity. In Manic-Depressive 
Psychosis. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. 
. 611-625.—An attempt to bring certain studies 
of total activity in rats into relation with the 
of total activity in manic-depressive psychosis. The 
total activity of the rat is definitely periodic, several 
very distinct rhythms being found. It is further 
found that there is a close dependence of total ac- 
tivity on the glands of internal secretion, particularly 
on the sex glands, the adrenals, and the pituitary. 
It has been possible to reduce activity by decreasing 
the activity of one of these glands, but as yet it has 
not been possible to increase the activity. It is sug- 
gested that fluctuations in manic-depressive psychosis 
may have a similar basis. Discussion and bibliog- 
raphy.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3247. Rodenberg, C. H. Wher echte Kombination 
epileptischer und schizophrener Symptomkomplexe. 


(On a genuine combination of an epileptic and 


schizo ee tom complex.) Allg. Zsch. f. 
Psychiat, 0 92, 235-244.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 


3248. Rothfeld, J. Wher Orgasmolepsie und iiber 
sexuelle Erregungen bei narkoleptischen Schlafzu- 
standen, nebst Bemerkungen zur Narkolepsiefrage. 
(Concerning orgasmolepsy and sexual excitation in 
nareoleptic sleep, with observations on the question 
of narcolepsy.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 
1932, 138, 705-719.—Beside narcolepsy itself, Roth- 
feld wishes to gelolepsy (seizure during 
laughter) and orgasmolepsy as forms of tonus loss. 
Rothfeld tells of cases of orgasmolepsy, in which 
nareole and gelolepsy are not present, and in 
whieh loss of consciousness only occasionally occurs 
and the tonus loss remains confined to the head and 
neck region, with the result that in coitus a fall of 
the head oceurs and rigidity follows. There are also 
eases known in which th the attempted control of narco- 
leptic attacks leads to erection. It follows from this 
that there are relations between them involving the 
brain centers. The two-fold effect of hashish as both 
an exhilarant and an aphrodisiac is well known. 
Laughter, sleep and sexual acts can also influence 
each other; on the one hand, sexual acts can call 
forth laughter and sleep, and on the other laughter 
ean produce sleep and finally sleep can result in 
sexual excitement. The inhibiting influence on mus- 
ele tonus is common to all three acts. Under normal 
conditions, the transition from one center to another 
is difficult; under pathological conditions, it is easy. 
All these forms of tonus loss can be considered as 
“extrapyramidal epilepsy”; transitions to genuine 
“ ean also be found.—S. Krauss (Frankfurt 
a.M.). 


3249. Rothschild, D., & gpa W. Bilood-cere- 
brospinal fluid barrier in psy- 
chosis. In Manic-Depressive Psychosis. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 182-202.—* The re- 
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sults of a study of the blood-cerebrospinal fluid bar- 
rier by Walter’s bromide method in 100 cases of 
manic-depressive psychosis and 28 cases of involu- 
tional melancholia.” Diseussion and bibliography.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3250. Rowntree, L. G., Greene, C. H., Ball, RB. G., 
Swingle, W. W., & Pfiffner, J. J. Treatment of 
Addison's disease with the cortical hormone of the 
suprarenal gland. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 97, 
1446.—Only Addison’s disease seems to respond 
favorably to treatment with the cortical hormone. 
Five eases of asthenia associated with neurasthenia 
or a psychoneurosis were treated with negative re- 
sults. Changes following the treatment of Addison’s 
disease are: (1) disappearance of anorexia, nausea 
and vomiting, with return of appetite and develop- 
ment of sense of hunger; (2) relief from fatigue and 
increase in strength and endurance; (3) disappear- 
ance of pain and improvement in sleep; (4) decrease 
in pigmentation; (5) gain in weight; (6) return to 
normal of gastro-intestinal activity; (7) change in 
the mental attitude characterized by hope and eu- 
phoria; (8) moderate increase in blood pressure 
when the patient is in erisis or shock, but very little 
change when the patient is in good condition; (9) in- 
ereased resistance to infection or to the effects of 
surgical procedure; and (10) practical or complete 
rehabilitation of the patient and return to work.— 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

3251. Ruchevski, 8. P. [On Birnbaum’s doctrine 
of the structure of Zh. nevropatol. ¢ 
psikhiat., 1931, No. 1, 104-107.—Structural analysis 
gives us two basie conceptions characterizing each 
form of psychosis, the conceptions of pathoplastie 
and pathogenetic (Birnbaum), The author gives us 
a new conception, the socioplastic, which includes the 
sociogenie determining factors of the illness.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 

3252. Russ, W. B. Neurogenic factor in chronic 
peptic ulcer. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 97, 1618.— 
It is shown that the origin and behavior of peptic 
uleer is connected in some way with the nervous or- 
ganization and physical make-up of the patient. The 
ulcer-bearing individual is a distinct type, being 
high-strung, vagotonie, with a sensitive nervous sys- 
tem and characteristie physical peculiarities. This 
type is elearly distinguished from its opposite, or 
sympatheticotonie type, which is characterized by 
viseeroptosis, melancholia, lassitude, headaches, and 
atonie constipation. Chronic peptie ulcer seldom 
occurs in this latter type—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

3253. Schilder, P. The motility of manic-depres- 
sive psychoses. In Manic-Depressive Psychosis. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931, Pp. 304-312. 
—The problem of motility in manic-depressive psy- 
chosis is closely linked with the problem of emotion. 
A consideration of the following emotions: “ (1) 
serenity and hap ppinens; (2) joy and over-activity ; 
(3) depression ; A ) depression with anxiety; (5) per- 
plexity,” and a “ general survey of the organic back- 
ground of emotions and actions which follow out of 
these emotions” are presented. “We may summar- 
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So the hei 
of cote! appara and energies.” 
~ = rm —D. Shakow rome State Hospital). 


3254. Schneider, K. Die allgemeine Psychopatho- 
logie im Jahre 1931. (General psychopathology in 
1931.) Fortsch. Neur., Psychiat, u, Grenzgeb., 1 
4, 147-161.—This is a summary of experimental an 
theoretical advances during the past There is 
more than a of bibliography, "and seferencee are 
also seattered throughout the Matic. The first sec- 
tion, dealing with types of eovers the fol- 
lowing pairs of topies: sensation and ption (in- 
cluding synesthesia, hallucination, ete.), imagery and 
= ae feeling and evaluation, and striving and 
will e second section, devoted to fundamental 
characteristics of experience, discusses the conscious- 
ness of the self, consciousness of time, memory, and 
reaction ability. The third section, devoted to the 
background of experience, deals with consciousness, 
intelligence, and personality—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass. ). 

3255. Schonfeld, A. Zur Kasuistik der familiiren 
amaurotischen Idiotie—Typus Spielmeyer-Vogt. 
(Discussions of the Spielmeyer-Vogt type of family 
amaurotie idiocy.) Allg. Zsch. f. Psychiat., 1930, 93, 
155-170.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

3256. Schroeder, P. L. The delinquent mental de- 
fective under court supervision. Proc. £ Addr. 
Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 70-89.— 
Not all mentally defective children should be insti- 
tutionalized. Institutionalization, except in the case 
of the idiot and imbecile, is now determined largely 
by behavior diffieulties. Analysis must be made of 
the factors determining these behavior difficulties 
prior to the su eS Se ith tte 
tally defective delinquent child who is educable 
illustration the author presents ‘a statistical study of 
225 juvenile court cases, each of whom was given de- 
tailed study in a six-year menial-health program. 
For intensive supervision 170 cases were selected. 
Satisfactory adjustment was seen to be dependent 
upon adequate home supervision, adequate working 
facilities, parental understanding of the child’s limi- 
tations, and reer — for training this 
type of child. The delinquency and 
siveness on the part o the ehild were Mild ee found to 
no direet bearing on adjustment. Several studice of 
eases which were supervised are appended.—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Chicago). 

$257. Selling, L. 8. The autobiography as a psy- 
chiatric technique. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1932, 
2, 162-171.—The autobiography may be used to ob- 
tain social, psychological, and 
pathological facts which are often not obtainable in 
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the psychiatric examination. It may be asked for 
before, during, or after the interview.—H. Peak 


(Yale). 

3258. Soukup, F. [Mental defect.] Praktiky 
lékar, 1931, 358-361.—Mental defect has not a 
medical and educational but also a social and 

i It is not a disease, but a jon on 
the basis of which various di 


ccthunted. eb: S000R ~ ae senile " 
; at 30,000. o de 

the responsibility of finding defectives and bringing 
them under appropriate treatment—M. E. Morse 
(Catonsville, Md.). 

3259. Stebbins, I. F. An evaluation of homes for 
parole placement of mental defectives. Proc. ¢ 
Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 50- 
67.—A parole employer’s score ecard for the place- 
ment of mentally defective girls was devised for the 
standardized study of such homes. Both objective 
and subjective elements in the situation were ana- 
lyzed. A scoring manual for the social worker is 
included. Illustrations are given from the study of 
100 such homes.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 


3260. Stevenson, G. H. The healing influence of 
work and play in a mental hospital. Occup. Therap. 
¢ Rehab., 1932, 11, 85-90.—Occupational therapy 
provides incentive for schizophrenics and allied 
eases. Securing the patient’s interest and coopera- 
tion, showing him that there are things that he can 
do and proving to him that he is not useless are im- 
portant elements in the program of occupation and 
recreation. Interesting work reestablishes habits of 
industry, discipline, and accomplishment. Recreation 
relieves distress and emotional difficulties—H. £. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


3261. Stolina, BR. [Cases of ergotin psychosis.] 
Zh. nevropatol. i psikhiat., 1931, No. 1, 108-110.—Re- 
port of a case of ergotin psychosis as a result of 
poisoning by ergotin. The symptoms are similar to 
other eases reported—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3262. G study of certain 
mental defects found in institutionalized whites and 
Training 


ance tests showed negroes to be superior in ability 
to analyze and make judgments regarding real situa- 
tions, in observation, in logical memory, motor co- 
ordination, manual dexterity, muscular control, voeab- 
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3263. Stransky, E. Grenzen der 

in der Neurologie. (Limitations of psychothera 
in neurology.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1932, 
3-9.—In the neurotie, only the external side, not the 
nucleus of constitutional endowment, can influ- 
eneed by py. This view is contrary to 
those which put the psychology of individual experi- 
ence in the f d, ic., many of the medical 

ologists, the and, in a broader sense, 
the adherents of individual psychology. The deepest 
congenital character of any individual, normal or 
neurotic, can be regulated only in its superficial as- 
pects by any kind of psychic measures. Both psy- 
chotherapy and pedagogy can, however, either develop 
or inhibit certain reactions. The somatic-biological 
characteristics, which parallel characterological An- 
lagen, are influenced by the psyche, and are thus, 
within limits, open to psychotherapy. Under patho- 
logieal conditions, this impressionability is increased 
by the lability of the vegetative nervous system. In 
localized diseases of the brain, organic and psycho- 
genic mechanisms are interwoven, eg., in epilepsy 
and the chronic stages of epidemic encephalitis. 
Psychotherapy may be of great service in organic 
nervous diseases by strengthening the will, by facili- 
tation, practice, by substitution, and even through an 
effect on the vegetative nervous system. In fact, it 
may lead to compensation, even in an 0 i¢ sense. 
A defect due to organic loss or lack can, however, be 
influenced by psychotherapy only if anatomical con- 
ditions are such that compensation is possible 
through substitution. There is also an indirect psy- 
chotherapy of somatic diseases. The psyche can 
mobilize—or demobilize—the organism, and through 
the vegetative nervous system there is an intensive 
reaction between psyche and soma; perhaps even 
functional relationships between conscious processes 
and body cells. One can thus conceive that the 
humoral processes, of great importance for the origin, 
course, and form of diseases, and also for growth, 
may be influenced in this way by the che. On the 
other hand it is difficult to imagine, and indeed there 
is no evidence, that lesions having in a strict sense a 
cellular patho can be influenced as such through 
the psyche via vegetative nervous system. In this 
case only a oye facilitative psychotherapy 
i e most important limitation to psy- 


the four-year 
“ Fifty chronic or unre- 





3265-3271 


covered a petionts were studied comparatively with 50 
recovered. The criteria for recovery were return to 
society, reasonably normal adjustment in their en- 
vironments and no reeurrence of psychotic epi 

for a period of approximately ten years. eri- 
teria for classification of chronic or unreecovered were 
continuous residence in a chiatric ital, fail- 
ure to return to a reasonably normal social adj 
ment, or a more or less eireular psychotic state for a 
period of approximately ten years.” The factors 
studied were: race, age at onset, type of reaction, 
number of attacks, free interval, duration of individ- 
ual attack, heredity, personality, mechanisms of 
identification and projection, oral and anal character 
traits, pre-psychotie physical history, predisposing 
factors, precipitating factors, content of the - 
chosis, and somatie factors. Diseussion and bibliog- 
raphy.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3265. Sutton, L. P. The treatment of chorea by 
the induction of fever. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 
97, 299.—24 cases of chorea were treated by injec- 
tions of typhoid-parathyroid vaccine as a method of 
producing fever. The symptoms promptly disap- 
peared and the course of the disease was shortened.— 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


3266. Taylor, W. C., & Culler, E. Note on “the 
problem of the Locomotive-God.” J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1931, 26, 340-341.—An inconsistency about 
the effects of psychotherapeutie efforts upon Leon- 
ard’s health previously noted by the writers has been 
cleared by the subject, who states, “ Writing or talk- 
ing about the phobia has sometimes got on my nerves, 
and made it worse for the next few hours; but it has 
never produeed any permanent effect for the worse.” 
—C.H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3267. Timofeev, N. N. [Atypical forms in connec- 
tion with diagnostic mistakes.] Zh. nevropatol. i 
psikhiat., 1931, No. 7, 48-59.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

3268. Vanuxem, M. A preliminary study of chil- 
dren of women admitted to the Laurelton State Vil- 
lage. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble- 
Mind., 1931, 36, 310-323.—A tabulation was made of 
the children born to 220 mothers who are inmates of 
a state institution for the feeble-minded in Pennsyl- 
vania. The following topies are discussed: mothers’ 
MA’s and IQ’s; whether fathers’ mental abilities were 
on a par with those of the mothers or not when this 
information was available; number of legitimate and 
illegitimate children, with their chronological ages, 
mental ages and IQ’s where available; and general 
remarks about the children. The mothers’ mental 
ages ranged from,16 years down to 3.7 years. In a 
total of 410 children (80% being illegitimate) 106 
had IQ’s above those of the mother, 46 had IQ’s 
below those of the mother, 61 had IQ’s the same as 
the mother’s (plus or minus 5 points), and the IQ’s 
of 197 were unknown. IQ’s for the children range 
from 12 to 130. It is suggested that the good phys- 
ieal appearance of the mothers when young may 
have attracted men of higher mentality than their 
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own, who became the fathers of their children. The 
intellectual level of the child is then assumed to be a 
resultant of the levels of the father and mother.—M. 
W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 

3269. Ventra, OC. Concetto clinico della pazzia 
indotta e importanza dell’ elemento affettivo nella 
sua patogenesi. (Clinical concept of induced mad- 
ness, and importance of the affective element in its 
pathogenesis.) Arch. di antrop., 1931, 51, 747-772. 
—The author delimits the clinical coneept of induced 
madness to the types deseribed by and Fai- 
ret and by Marandon de Montyel, in which alone 
there is real transmission of madness and transfor- 
mation of the personality of the passive subject; and 
he maintains that the transmission of delirium re- 
quires, in addition to the factors enumerated by vari- 
ous authors, the arousal of a passional state which 
syntonizes the mind of the passive subject with the 
mind of the active subject——R. EB. Schwarz (V. A. 
Hospital, Northport, L. L.). 

3270. Westburgh, E. M, & Eyman, E. V. Psy- 

studies on affectivity of manic-depres- 
sive patients. In Manic-Depressive Psychosis. Bal- 
timore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 237-258.— 
An “ investigation of the emotional content of manic- 
depressive patients. We attempted to determine the 
possibility of standardizing stimulus word groups 
which would bring out etiological factors.” The 
group includes 8 manic, 11 dep and 9 mixed 
eases of manic-depressive psychosis. e records of 
16 dementia praecox cases are used for comparative 
Pp b he procedure and apparatus are de- 
rcribed. Lists of stimulus words were used falling 
into the classifications: domestic, sex perversion, 
paranoid, sex normal. “ About the only generaliza- 
tion that can be made on the basis of our findings in 
connection with the response of individuals to typical 
stimuli is that all human subjects apparently are 
more affective in their reaction to sex situations and 
stimuli associated with these than to any other typical 
group of associations and stimuli. . . . Our analysis 
of individual patients leads us to believe that a well- 
selected series of stimuli related to connected experi- 


enees may be refined and pny + Shag the point 
whre will indicate etiological rs which have 
had effect upon the individual.” Results in 
individual eases are presented—D. Shakow (Wor- 
cester State Hospital). 

3271. White, W. A., Davis, T. K., & Frantz, A. M. 
[Eds.] Manic-depressive psychosis. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. xxix -+- 851.—The 
proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Association for Research in Nervous and Mental 
Diseases held in New York December 29 and 30, 
1930. It consists of reports on the most recent ad- 
vanees in the field. There are thirty-six papers di- 
vided among thirteen sections titled as follows: his- 
torical, tituti hildhood ti taba 
mechanisms, symptomatology, borderland symptoma- 
tology, psycho , biology, statistical, 
treatment, ethn ’ W. A. White contributes s 
preface to the volume. Abstracts of the individual 
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papers will be found under the respective authors — 
D. Shakow (Woreester State Hospital). 
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1751.—Cardiae, pulmonary, gastro-in the 
genito-urinary disorders may be masked neuro- 
psychiatric manifestations. Through the tion of 


psychiatric and emotional states to the vegetative 
nervous system which innervates the viscera it is pos- 
sible for psychic disorders to manifest themselves on 
the somatie side. Through the same interrelation- 
ship it is possible for visceral disease to give rise to 
neurologic manifestations. From the neuropsychia- 
trie standpoint disease must be regarded as having 
both a chic and a somatic component. Several 
ease studies are presented.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 
3273. Wile, U. J., & Davenport, K. M. The ma- 
larial therapy of neurosyphilis other than gy tn 
cated dementia paralytica. J. Amer. Med. Asso 
1931, 97, 1579.—Three of patients were treated 
with malarial therapy. a group of 19 patients 
with tabes, 53% showed immediate improvement, and 


at a later observation 67% were improved. A group 
of 45 eases having dementia ica with tabes 
showed a 40% improvement with a later rise to 67%. 
In 13% of this group the develo t of the disease 


was arrested, in 13% the condition grew worse, and 
7% of the group died after leaving the hospital. A 
group of 32 patients who had ne of the 
diffuse type were treated. Of 8 early cases all im- 
mediately improved, but 1 later relapsed. Of 24 
cases of later occurring diffuse n only 1 
failed to improve. Later examination showed 84% 
improvement, no change in 10% and unfavorable 
change in 6%.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

3274. Woodall, C. 8. Analysis of I. Q. variabil- 
ity. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 
1931, 36, 247-262.—The Stanford Binet IQ varia- 
bility of 497 institutionalized feeble-minded above 6 
years of age, who had 5 or more successive tests, 
reveals an average trend of deen te in IQ per 
year. That is, the IQ decreases on average in the 
ease of the feeble-minded. Trends were calculated by 
the method of least Detailed analyses were 


average trends of — 0.39, 
spectively; malas had ee erebsippaned @s-ma nd 
females of — 9.13. However, all cases 
oto 10 eith au nvecuge Mabtessaed Bae pune! 
rise in IQ with an average increase 

trends which were probably significant occurred in 
6.2% of the eases; significant downward trends in 
8.2%. With respect to the variability of the sueces- 
sive 1Q’s girls were found to be more variable than 
boys; morons were more variable than imbeciles, and 
imbeciles more than idiots. of these 


phenomena were not attempted—M. W. Kuencel 
(Chieago). 
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Leto In Manic-Depressive P. . Balti- 
: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. OT Tah 
Stenationss in the conflict between “ instinctive 


desires and the acquired habits of adjustment” a 
deadlock occurs which results in a state of tension. 
In order for a readjustment to occur it is necessary 
for the tension to be relieved. The author has found 
sodium bromide in large doses to be one form of 
such therapy. Reports of such treatment in various 
places are given, with descriptions of the 
action of the drug, complications, ete. A re- 
port on The Effect of Massive Doses of Sodium 
Bromide on Mental and Motor Control in Normal 
Human Beings done in the psychological laboratory 
of Colgate University by D. A. Laird and R. F. Stan- 
ley is included. The author concludes as follows: 
“Intensive bromide therapy is of special value in the 
depressed and agitated states. The agitation is less- 
ened, and the attack shortened as a rule. Suicidal 
attempts are less frequent. Destructive and untidy 
— become cleanly and less destructive. Vio- 
ent and impulsive patients beeome quiet, and tract- 
able ones are more easily cared for. The number of 
assaults and injuries is diminished. The amount of 
restraint and seclusion is reduced. From an economic 
standpoint there is marked reduction in waste of 
clothing and bedding from soiling and tearing, and 
fewer articles have to be replaced. Used with cau- 
tion and under strict observation, bromide may be 
made a useful adjunct in the treatment of abnormal 
states of emotion.” Discussion and bibliography.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3276. Ziegler, L. H. Mental hygiene and its rela- 
tionship to the medical profession.‘ J. Amer. Med. 
Asso., 1931, 97, 1119.—Interviews were held with 103 
physicians who were practicing medicine and sur- 
gery. They were questioned concerning their experi- 
ence with Pub roblems of neuropsychiatry and their in- 
terest in these problems. The data collected from 
their answers are presented. The results indicate that 
practicing physicians have both a need and a desire 
to obtain a better knowledge of mental hygiene. A 
short history of the mental hygiene movement is in- 
eluded.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

3277. Zilboorg, G. Depressive reactions related 
to parenthood. In Manic-Depressive Psychosis. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. 413-449.— 
5 im 2836).—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 

[See also abstracts 3081, 3119, 3123, 3124, 3125, 

$126, 3127, 3129, 3133, 3136, 3139, 3302, 3308, 

3331, 3361, 3374, 3386.] 
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3278. Aall, A. Zur Psychologie des Stabreimes. 
(The psy of alliteration.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 
1931, 122, 98-108.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3279. Azzalini, M. La necessita del volere e la 
reattivita sociale. (The necessity of will and social 
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3280-3283 


reaction.) Padova: Cedam, 1931. Pp. viii +-103.— 
This book, written by a young student of penology, 
offers a philosophical and juridical synthesis of the 
efforts made during the centuries to explain the 
problem of free will considered by itself and in rela- 
tion to penal law. The author touches briefly on 
moral liberty, then examines the indeterminist doe- 
trine, the eclectic theory, necessity and liberty, and 
the determinist conception. One calls that 
morally free who can choose one or another of two 
given things indifferently. The social reaction comes 
to be considered not as punishment but as re-educa- 
tion. One can see in state intervention a logical- 
juridie and at the same time moral foundation, and 
ean surmount the opposition established by the posi- 
tivists between the principle of necessity and that of 
responsibility——V. D’ Agostino (Turin). 

3280. Bianconi, P. Il “fascicolo personale” del 
pregiudicato (art. 318 regolamento della Legge di 
P.8.) e la conoscenza della sua personalita. (The 
“ personal records ” of the delinquent (art. 318, regu- 
lations of the Higher Police law) and the knowledge 
of his personality.) Arch. di antrop., 1931, 50, 
1450-1461.—A proof of the value of the personal or 
biographical records of delinquents, kept in chrono- 
logical order by the anthropologieal-biographical 
bureau of the Scientifie Police School. Five such 
records are cited which proved useful for both sei- 
entifie and practical purposes.—R. FE. Schwarz (V. 
A. Hospital, Northport, L. L.). 


3281. Brearley, H. C. Homicide in the United 
States. Chapel Hill: Univ. North Carolina Press, 
1932. Pp. x-+-249. $2.50.—Homicide is defined by 
the author as violent death whieh is neither a suicide 
nor an accident.. He presents chapters on the extent 
of homicide in the United States; explanations of the 
high rate; the slaying; the slain and the slayer; the 
negro and homicide; the punishment of homicide; 
homicide and other social phenomena; and seasonal 
variation in homicide. Every chapter definitely indi- 
cates further avenues for research. The work may 
be summarized as follows: In the United States one’s 
life is far less safe than in European nations; any 
explanation of this phenomenon should take account 
of the influence of “folkways or culture patterns, 
most of them survivals of more barbarous days, when 
human life was little esteemed”; the high rate will 
probably remain high until there is “a marked im- 
provement in the regulation of the sale and posses- 
sion of concealed firearms”; the slayer is character- 
istically a “ weakling in conflict, who is unable to 
solve his econfliet exeept by the destruction of the one 
who thwarts him”; the issue concerning the negro 
and homicide is so much eonfused with other issues 
that a special investigation is urgently needed; pun- 
ishment for homicide is far from swift and certain 
and is probably i and will remain so until pub- 
lie attitudes and values, especially those emphasizing 
the worth of human life, are appreciably changed; 
homicide seems to be associated with rapidly increas- 
ing population and the of cities; seasonal in- 
fluences may possibly affeet the homicide rate in the 
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U. S&., but the relationship is not established. Bib- 
liography of 115 references.—O. L. Harvey (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), 

3282. Bunbury, D. E. Juvenile delinquency in 
girls in Colorado. A report on one hundred cases. 
Univ. Colorado Stud., 1931, 18, 215-229.—(Biblio- 
graphia Eugenica). 

3283. Burtt, H. BE. Legal . New York: 
Seger palo wet. Pp. oP eg considera- 
tion o 0. mg sources error in testimony. 
the paychology of the criminal, and the psychological 
possibilities in erime prevention. With reference to 
the witness who is attempting to tell the truth, many 
errors are possible, due to difficulties in sensation or 
perception. Color vision, judgment of distances and 
speed, location of sound, pereeption of motion and 
time, and the tendency to supplement the gaps of per- 
ception all contribute to errors in the original ob- 
servation. Similarly the attention of the witness at 
the time of observation influences his accuracy. If 
the testimony is not obtained immediately, lapses of 
memory are apt to oceur. Many factors influence 
memory from this standpoint, such as recency, fre- 
quency, the organizing process, intention, sensory 
type, and age. It is obviously desirable to get testi- 
mony early. Sources of false recognition and pos- 
sible remedies are mentioned. The suggestibility of 
the witness depends upon age, intelligence, and the 
way the questions are formulated. The possibility 
of true testimony through hypnosis and of crime 
committed under hypnosis are discussed. Minor 
problems involving the jury or the judge are pre- 
sented, such as the effect of discussion and previous 
occupation. Turning to the witness who is attempting 
to conceal the truth, rather than testify correctly, we 
note the undesirability of the usual procedures for 
obtaining confessions. Methods of erime detection 
inelude the association reaction as well as analysis 
of breathing by the inspiration-expiration ratio tech- 
nique and record of blood pressure. The foregoing 

iques are discussed in some detail. Some of the 
peychological types of criminals are then analyzed. 
he mental disorders contribute and some of the 
typical crimes committed in these various psychoses 
are given. The mental defectives likewise contribute 
to erie. The results of numerous studies are in some 
disagreement, but on the whole, mental defect seems 
sufficiently involved to constitute a social problem 
in the question of crime prevention. This leads to 
the diseussion of pre-delinquency, in which efforts 


as the of enforcement. 
A brief of drugs i 
such as aleohol and the narcotics are in- 
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have their in the causation of crime, particu- 
larly as ale te various forms of publicity—news- 
crease in this type of criminal advertising might be 
one factor in erime prevention. Education is another 
faetor which may contribute to this same end by 
keeping persons out of mischief, and providing them 
wi 


vocational training and cultural 80 
that their s time will be oceupi The modern 
trend in pting education to individual and 


giving him some guidance along educational and vo- 
cational lines will make its contribution to this prob- 
lem. A discussion is appended on trade in- 
fringements, presenting the use of psychological 
techniques in determining the degree of confusion 
between trade names or marks. Numerous legal cita- 
tions are included thro ut the book for the benefit 
of those approaching it primarily from the legal 
standpoint. A concluding chapter summarizes the 
main points in the book and indieates in bold face 
type those points which have already received some 
ort a in court procedure—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
tate). 

3284. Buschan, G. Ueber Tempelprostitution. 
(Temple prostitution.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sez.- 
pol., 1932, 18, 452-458.—Temple prostitution was 
common among most ancient ples. Herodotus 
recorded that among the Babylonians each woman 
was required to go once to the Temple of Venus and 
offer her charms to the passing stranger. The money 
thus earned was sacred to the goddess. After having 
taken her place in the temple the woman could not 
leave until she had fulfilled her duty; some of the 
unattraetive ones waited three or four years to be 
chosen. The custom followed Babylonian culture 
into Asia Minor and Greece. Temples were built to 
the goddess Astarte (whatever her local name might 
be). In some localities the maidens came to the 
temple to earn enough money to provide a dowry. 
In other regions the priestesses were regularly at- 
tached to the temple, and were prostituted by the 
priests.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3285. E. B. A simplified calendar. 
Scient. Mo., 1932, 34, 537-540.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3286. Frankel, E. Das “koitale Wort.” (Coital 
speech.) Zsch. f. Sea.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1932, 18, 
436-452.—Belles lettres and scientific literature alike 
have contributed little to our knowledge of the words 
and sounds uttered during coitus. Stekel describes a 


“love ery,” compounded of pain and delight. Tem- 
perament, constitution, and influence of environ- 
ment produce marked individual di and par- 


ticularly sex differences, here as in every aspect 
of behavior. During coitus there is release of in- 
hibitions, the eensor is set aside, the 
unconscious is For this reason, words and 


sounds uttered at the time of the orgasm should be of 
great psychological and psychoanalytical im 
For several decades philologists have 

probable sexual ori of 

out that the infant 


the 


— . int 
becomes motivated to voeali- 
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zation when its ery brings nourishment. Likewise 
many of our words have passed through an etymo- 
ical stage in which they had, and then lost, a sex- 
ignifieance. Among primitive civilizations such 
double meanings are still common. Coital words may 
be curses, inveetives, obscenities, or meaningless 
syllables—fragments of a censored phrase. Anxiety 
—_ may result in silence.—H. Marshall (Stan- 

3287. Ginsburg, A. M. [Proportions and equi- 
librium of mass in architecture.) Psikhotekn. i 
Fr pte truda, 1931, No. 1, 46-55.—There are two 

inds of proportion; natural proportion, founded on 
the laws of nature or principles of technics; and 
artificial proportions, founded upon mathematical re- 
lations and admitted in art. All art proportions are 
based upon the physiological qualities of the eye and 
— the psycho of the person who looks at them. 
The author gives some normal proportions, found by 
measurements and formulae.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

3288. Goldberg, E. Ein Spezialgesetz zur Legali- 
sierung der Schwangerschaftsunterbrechung? (A 
law for legalizing the interruption of pregnancy?) 
Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1931, 18, 330-335.— 
H. Marshali (Stanford). 


3289. Gotz, B. Jungfrauliche Gottinnen und 
Gottesmutter. (Virgin goddesses and virgin moth- 
ers of God.) Zsch. f. Sezx.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 193i, 
18, 298-314.—The author traces the concept of a di- 
vine mother through all religions. This mother not 
only gives birt to holy sons, partaking of supernat- 
ural power, bet often becomes symbolic of the uni- 
verse itself—source of the sun, milky way, thunder, 
earth itself, fire, water, vegetation. He applies the 
principles of psychoanalysis to the coneept.—H. 
Marshall (Stanford). 

3290. Groves, E. R. The family. Amer. J. So- 
ciol., 1932, 37, 942-948.—The most important influ- 
ence in American life during 1931 has been the de- 
pression. It has revealed the strength of the family, 
multiplied its problems, and led to readjustment. 
The Gakedtionsl activities related to marriage and 
family interests have continued to imerease. The 
most important development has been in the field of 
home economics in public schools and colleges. In 
religious cireles divorce, birth control, and edueation 
for i and parenthood have received most in- 
terest and discussion—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


3291. Hansen, A. H., Trabue, M. R., & Diehl, H. 8. 
The Duluth casual labor group. Univ. Minn. Em- 
yf Stabilization Res. Instit., 1932, 1, No. 3. 

54.— 


from the adult male population. 
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ieal work could probably be done, with efficiency 
equal to that of the average adult man, fewer 
than one-fifth. Approximately one-third have as 
much physical strength as the normal man. About 
one-third over age sixty, and about three-fourths 
under age sixty, could probably render fairly satis- 
factory serviee in common labor of the type to which 
they have been aceustomed. The best third might be 
profitably employed in productive agricultural labor. 
If the members of the group had had adequate med- 
ical attention, ete. during their earlier years, most 
of the physical incapacity could have been prevented. 
Perhaps one-third, under even the most favorable 
conditions imaginable, could not be fully self-sus- 
taining in any ordinary type of work.—0O. L. Harvey 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

32902. Heller, J. Die Feststellung der Impotenz 
eines Ehemannes zum Zweck der Ehescheidung am 
27. VIIL 1661. (The determination of impotence in 
the husband as grounds for divoree, Aug. 27, 1661.) 
Zech. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1931, 18, 406.—The 
court reeord of a trial for divorce, in which the hus- 
band failed to demonstrate his potency under rather 
bizarre test conditions —H. Marshall (Stanford). 


3293. Herskovits, M. J. Race relations. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1932, 37, 976-982.—Race relations during 
the year have evidenced little change. Negroes have 
been the first and most severe sufferers during the 
economic depression. Steady reduction in immigra- 
tion has gone hand in hand with intensification of re- 
striction and increasing deportation of “ undesirable ” 
aliens. During the first nine months of 1931 emigra- 
tion exceeded immigration by 22,769. The Exposi- 
tion of Indian Arts has been the outstanding event 
in Indian affairs.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


3294. Hitschmann, E. Verhiitung und Heilung 
von Ehehemmungen. (Prevention and cure of mar- 
riage inhibitions.) Vienna: Elbemiihl-Verlag, 1931. 
—The author considers only those cases of men who 
avoid marriage without obvious reasons, such as ill- 
ness, physical deformity, or homosexuality. Many 
such eases show unresolved mother fixations, castra- 
tion fears, or narcissism. Treatment consists of 
psychotherapy directed at the underlying eause. The 
author emphasizes the need of prevention.—H. Mar- 
shall (Stanford). 

3295. Kauschansky, D. M. Die persénliche und 
wirtschaftliche Lage der Frau in der Ehe nach 
europiischem Recht. (The personal and economic 
position of woman in marriage according to Euro- 
pean law.) Zech. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1932, | . 
368-395; 459-485.—A study of the social 
and political rights of woman sa to the om 
of the various civil states of ae and those of 

ord 


Soviet Russia.—H. ae (Ss ). 
Klieneberger, 

logie Jugendlicher. (Crtainal pe ee of 

adoleseence.) Jugendwohl, 1931, Po. part 

the crimes of adolescence are those of adult life, but 


their treatment should differ. Thus, 
in an adult is a manifestation of psychic perversion, 


3296. 
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in an adolescent it may be an episode arising from 
temporary environmental influences. As a witness 
the adolescent is apt to be influenced by the strange 
atmosphere of the court to such an extent that his 
evidence should be discounted more than that of an 
adult.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3297. Landis, B. Y. Religion. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1932, 37, 970-975.—This article attempts an inter- 
pretation of the social of certain devel- 
opments within religious bodies of the United States. 
Increased relief activities were everywhere in evi- 
dence. The depression forced severe financial read- 
justments, particularly upon local ions which 
Srer-built and poordagaliel in 1927-1929. A Na- 
tional Interfaith Conference on Permanent Pre- 
ventives of Unemployment was an outstanding event. 
Controversies over birth control continued. Peace 
education went on, with an especial interest in the 
disarmament conference. A steady interest in re- 
search and inquiry was evident. It is still difficult, 
however, to interpret the major trends and counter- 
trends within organized religion, and particularly the 
social influence of religious institutions. This must 
wait for more intensive and extensive research.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 

3298. Maller, J. B. Background of Jewish stu- 
dents. Form A. New York: Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 1931. Pp. 10.—Question- 
naire and test form in five sections, taking up famili- 
arity with Jewish names, mon: of Jewish cus- 
toms, knowledge of Jewish history, Judaism, and 
Jewish background.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3299. Maller, J.B. Attitudes of Jewish students. 
Form A. New York: Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 1931. Pp. 10.—Questionnaire and 
test form in eight sections, taking up Jewish char- 
acteristics, Jewish attitndes, problems of behavior, 
temperament, personal adjustment, self-rating scale, 
religious observance, and attitude towards J udaism. 
—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3300. Offergeld, H. Erziehung und Geschlechts- 
trieb. (Education and the sex instinct.) Zsch. f. 
Sez.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1931, 18, 275-284.—For the 
purposes of this article education must be so defined 
as to include such training as can be ed from 

ts and from the environment both by man and 

S adits: Conditioning by unpleasant punish- 
pny ny prove adequate to the normal 
of the sex instinct in rats. In training 


but never repressed. 
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tion is contingent upon the existence of sound hor- 
mones. Sex may be er wl ae 
aed ae ee eee the bewildered 
subject ; then it expresses i with explosive foree, 
both in men and in Leng lp in ming the bes best 
“education ” or y compel humans 

as well as animals to are fraught with 
greatest ‘danger to. the individeal, both, beftre, dur- 
ing, and after their exeeution, but which nevertheless 
are entered into in order to satisf: Soares 
sex impulse.—H. Marshall (Stanford) 


3301. Palazzo, A. Sania titans « takes 
tenza in relazione al Codex Juris Canonici. (A mis- 
take with regard to the and sexual impo- 
tence in relation to the canon law.) Arch. di antrop., 
1931, 50, 1234-1241.—The author diseusses the vari- 
ous eases of sexual impotence and mistakes as to 
virginity which justify the annulment of marriage. 

—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Hospital, Northport, L. L.). 


3302. Quinan, C. The time and lineage factors of 
handwriting. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1931, 26, 333- 
345.—An experimental study of two of the kinetic 
factors concerned in handwriting based on 
secured from 200 normal persons and 148 persons 
with dementia paralytica. The same test sentence 
was used for each subject, and the two movements, 
the one which forms the characters and 
the other that expresses itself in were 
measured and the time of performance no Data 
on lineage measurement gave distribution curves that 
agreed closely for the 200 normal persons and for 
the 148 persons with dementia paralytica. The aver- 
age time for 34 normal persons was 44 seconds and 
for 99 persons with dementia 104 seconds. 
—V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3303. Rathbun, C. The place of repression in 
morality. J. Phil., 1931, 28, 225-237.—While repres- 


complexes. If “the stream of creative en 
ceeds in overcoming the conflict it accompli 
adjustments and a higher organization of the self. 
If it is completely dammed, or if it eseapes reality 
by the pleasure route, the ego sinks to lower levels. 
The disparagement of repression comes from taking 


repression. 
sublimation continue to prea diversity 
sition, and so guard agunet the tendeney of th 
harmony to become static—H. T. M: 

3304. Rodecurt, M. siellililied' 4a des 

lebens unserer Zeit. (Reformation of the sex life 
of the t time.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex-pol. 
1931, 18, 362-365.—The author advocates sexual ab- 
cinenee ap to the age of 29 or 24 in men, 18 or or 19 
2 women, with reasonable sexual enlightenment 
rough qualified persons; efficacious opposition to 
masturbation; protection of the youth from the evils 
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of prostitution; acceptance of the practice of free 
love between the sexes after the period of abstinence ; 
communication of contraceptive information by 
oaciee crane cent ; and legalizing 

interruption pregnancy gynecologists.—H. 
Marshall (Stanford). 


3305. Ruiz-Punes, M. La formula dell’ imputa- 
bilita penale. (The formula of responsibil- 
ity.) Arch. di antrop., 1931, 51, 746.—The au- 


thor gives a eritieal review of the formulas for de- 
linquents’ responsibility for their actions contained 
in Various codes.—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Hos- 
pital, Northport, L. L). 

3306. Sen, P. K. From punishment to tion. 
meee York: Oxford, 1932. Pp. 152. $2.75.—(Not 
seen). 

3307. Tibbitts, ©. Crime. Amer. J. Sociol., 1932, 
37, 963-969.—This article calls attention to the efforts 
under way for the improvement of criminal statistics. 
It reviews the major aspects of the development in 
housing and treatment of prisoners, especially in 
New York State and in the federal prisons. Attention 
is called to the  ememw of training schools for 
prison officials and police workers, to major re- 
searches in progress or just completed, publications 
of the year, and miscellaneous items of interest.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 

3308. Tiebout, H. M., & Kirkpatrick, M. E. Psy- 
chiatric factors in stealing. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1932, 2, 114~123.—Evaluation of the psychiatric fae- 
tors involved in 106 cases from the files of the Insti- 
tute of Child Guidance indicates: (1) “that in the 
understanding of any stealing act, the factors which 
aceount for it must be divided into two groups, 
namely, those which tend to inhibit the impulse to 
steal and those which tend to excite the impulse; (2) 
that the inhibiting factors are introjected elements of 
the early training experiences, the nature and suc- 
cess of the introjection being dependent almost ex- 
clusively upon the handling by parents or parent- 
substitutes; (3) that the exciting factors may be 
divided into (a) those which arise from a desire to 
bolises, the object either for itself or for what it sym- 

lizes, and (b) those which arise from the commis- 
sion of the act itself; (4) that in the consideration of 
any delinquent activity multiple causation is the rule; 
(5) that because the causative elements may shift it 
becomes necessary to individualize not only the de- 
linquent but each individual act of the delinquent 
before an un ing of the psychiatric factors 
involved can be ."—H. Peak (Yale). 


3309. Traumann, F. E. Die illegale Liebesbezieh- 
ung im Recht. (Illicit love relations in the eyes of 
the law.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1931, 18, 
319-330.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3310. Van den Berg, P. W. J. Eenige huwelijks- 

(Some marriage customs.) Mensch en 
Maatschappij, 1932, 8, 193-206.—R. R. Willoughby 


_ (Clark) 


3311. Vorwahl, H. Zur Sexualsymbolik der 
Sprache. (Sex symbols in colloquial speech.) Zsch. 
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{. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1931, 18, 315-318-—A col- 
lection of colloquial cireumlocutions which serve to 
symbolize the male and female genitals and their 
functions. The list is drawn from several languages 
as well as from some literary sources.—H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 

3312. Vorwahl, H. Sexuelle Gebirdensprache. 
(Sex symbols in gesture.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. wu. Sex.- 
pol., 1931, 18, 400-403.—Psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion of various gestures, drawn from history and 
folk-lore—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3313. Warden, ©. J. The evolution of human be- 
havior. New York: Maemillan, 1932. Pp. 248. 
$3.00.—The author presents a summary of anthropo- 
logical material——-W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

3314. Wexberg, E. Einfiihrung in die Psycho- 
logie des Geschlechtslebens. (Introduction to the 
psychology of sex life.) Beith. d. Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1931, 2. Pp. 131. RM. 4.50.—H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 

3315. Woodhouse, ©. G. Women. Amer. J. So- 
ciol., 1932, 37, 956-962.—During the past year atten- 
tion has centered on the economic situation. In April, 
1930, 4.7% of the women in gainful occupations were 
unemployed. These women have heavy cial and 
family responsibilities. In the professional and 
semi-professional occupations, 2.5% of the women 
were unemployed. Those in manufacturing, com- 
merce and transportation were most affected. Oppo- 
sition to the employment of married women has ton 
evident. Legislation has been on relatively minor 
points, and there have been few women elected or 
appointed to important offices.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 
Sociol.). 

[See also abstracts 3118, 3139, 3150, 3152, 3154, 

$212, 3215, 3221, 3241, 3256, 3374, 3376, 3394, 

$412.] 
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3316. [Anon.] Die 7. Internationale Psychotech- 
nische Konference in Moskau. II Bericht: EBinzel- 
vortrige. (The 7th international psychotechnical 
conference in Moscow. 2nd report: single presenta- 
tions.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 312-320.—The 
following papers were reported: (1) chotechnical 
and academic voeation; (2) seientifie guidance in 
work on psychotechnics, especially in Czechoslo- 
vakia; (3) psychotechnical group testing on immi- 
grants in Poland; (4) the need for consideration of 
the Ranschburg law in psychotechnology; (5) illumi- 
nation and efficiency; (6) the effect of the brightness 
of the paint of work-shops on vision; (7) experi- 
mental analysis of reaction processes; (8) qualitative 
and quantitative evaluation of test performance.—C. 
Burri (Chicago). 

3317. [Anon.] Eignungspriifung beim Reichsver- 
band der Deutschen Dentisten BE. V. (Aptitude 
testing in the national association of dentists.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 347-351.—The examin- 
ing committee of the national association of —— 
in their convention held in Frankfurt a. M., deci 
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to require that candidates for the profession must be 
selected on the basis of aptitude tests. The testing 
program and procedure are outlined in this report.— 
C. Burri (Chicago). 


Umweltbedingungen 
duktivitét in der Wirtschaft. (Environmental fac- 
tors which determine productivity in economics.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 344-347.—Dresel shows 
how industrial produetivity is largely determined by 
the environment in whieh it occurs. He maintains 
that every kind of industry will find its optimum of 
productivity in a milieu whieh furnishes the best pos- 
sible means for its development, and where there is 
the strongest competition —-C. Burri (Chicago). 

3319. Efimoff, W. W., & Tschernomordik, 0. 8. 
Zur Berufskunde des Rationalisators und Zeitnehm- 
ers. (Vocational knowledge concerning efficiency 
— and time-keepers.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1931, 8, 338-344.—The functions of the efficiency 
expert and time-keeper are analyzed with a question- 
naire and work m sample. As a result of this 
analysis a vocational chart is constructed by means 
of which one can determine what mental, physical, 
and personality characteristics are necessary for these 
vocations.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

3320. Engel, R. Serienimpuls- und Stiickgrup- 
penarbeit in der Elektro-Industrie. Laboratoriums- 
kontrollen fiir Serienimpuls. (Serial impulse and 
group piece-work in the electrical industry. Lab- 
oratory controls for serial impulses.) Indus. Psy- 
chotechn., 1931, 8, 365-371.—In an electrical industry 
stamps were put on light bulbs. A work period was 
followed by a pause during which new material was 

. The author attempted to determine what 
length of period would give —- efficiency. He 
found that too small series (five pieces) and a too 
long one (100 pieces) both gave poorer results than 
did a series which contained 25 to 50 pieces.—C. 
Burri (Chicago). 

3321. Franz, G. Arbeitsstudie in der Landwirt- 
schaft. (Study in agricultural economy.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 266-271.—By means of a clock 
which i amount of work done, Franz ob- 
tained records of output for pulling beets and for 
cutting their tops off. These records indicate great 
individual variations in quality as well as in quantity 
of output. For pa pane there was a difference 
of 60% between the and the poorest worker. 
Variations in atmosphere and temperature also 
caused significant in the rate and consistency 
of work.—C. Burri (Chi ). 

3322. Frear, G. W. mew Aa rhe L 
Mortuary Management, 1932 (March), 10.—General 
observations in praise of psychology, i 
the “ practical ” variety —R, R. Willoug (Clark). 

3323. Gemelli, A. I problemi attuali della psico- 
tecnica nella industria nazionale. The present prob- 
lems of industrial psy: in national nies 
Pubbl. d. Univ. Cattol. S. Cuore, 1931, 6, 

—It is shown in this artiele that Italy must blaze its 
own path in the application of psychotechnies to na- 




















tional industry, and the accom thereof ean- 
not be left to private oP ecg on comet man tee 
Fg ee meg pete ce gm a ts: 


(1) physiology of work, (2 
occupational diseases, (4) ¢ 
R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Hospital, Northport, L. L.). 


3324. Gemelli, A. Ricerche sulla diagnosi dell’ 
abilita motrice. (Researches into the diagnosis of 
motor @ de.) Pubbl. d. Univ. Cattol. 8. Cuore, 


1931, 6, 431-445.—An account of experiments on two 
groups of workingmen, one working in a textile mill 
and the other in a shoe factory, to test their manual 
or motor ability. The following conclusions are 
reached: with regard to manual abilities less affected 
by personality, the predictive judgment must be 
based on the behavior of the subjects during the first 
stage of apprenticeship; if we keep in mind that 
practice decreases individual differences between the 
workers, especially with to the quantity of 
the product, we understand why the judgment based 
on the apprenticeship curve has a smaller probability 
of error than the judgment based on aptitude tests.— 
R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 


a Goldstern, V., & Putnoky, F. en mage 
trolle arbeitstechnischer Beleuchtungsversuche in 
einer Juteweberei. (Efficiency check-up of an im- 
proved method of illumination in a jute weaving mill.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 257-263.—The authors 
report that by improving the artificial iliumination 
in a jute weaving factory and spinning mill the in- 
dustry increased its productivity 13%. They give a 
detailed account of the actual savings which resulted 
from this improvement, over and above the costs 
which were connected with the installation of the new 
lighting system.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

3326. Gow, C. R. Elements of human engineer- 
ing. New York: MacMillenu, 1932. Pp. 169.—Lec- 
tures given in a course on “ humanies” at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The topic of each 
chapter is illustrated by a number of anecdotes.—H. 
E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3327. Haeger, F. Zur Psychologie des Arbeits- 
willens. (The psychology of the will to. work.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, ~. 228-229.—Haeger 
maintains that people may be divided into two 
distinct types in terms of the “ will to work.” There 
is the Dynamiker, who has strength, and the Deo- 
tiker, who needs abundance of “push.” The dif- 
ference between the two types lies in their volitional 
make-up. The dynamic type possess energy within 
themselves, while the deotic type need stimulation 
from within. The author shows the significance of 
the two types in respect to monotonous work and the 
choosing of a vocation, as well as for group-work 
and cooperation. The individual becomes 
Soctie aallas oh Grtas.eeckoetion tok tape 

on group cooperation and insp 
from other members of the group.—C. Burri (Chi- 


cago). 
3328. Heydt,—. Stand der bei der 


Psychotechnik 
Eisenbahnverwaltung. (Psychotechnology and rail- 
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road management.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 
pe a in psychotechnology is steadily 


py pte = pe hy 

Finland, France, Jugoslavia, Orr, naps, Switz- 

erland and Czechoslovakia. cholog- 

ee ee eee geod yee 

pepe work, and vocational guidance.—C. Burri 
ieago). 


3329. Katzenstein, B. Die eignungspsychologische 
Erfassung des Arbeitecharakters. (Job analysis 
from the standpoint of vocational guidance.) Zsch. 
f. angew. P l., 1932, 41, 69-137.—H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 

3330. Kirschke, G. at thew pinearnd 
Zehnertastatur bei en. (The aliine 
lem of complete or ten-key keyboard in 
machines.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 375-384.— 
Although the ten-key machine has a few advantages 
over the other, it was found that in general the com- 
plete keyboard requires less effort on the part of the 
operator.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


3331. Kisselev, K. V. [The influence of condi- 
tions of work on the nervous system of boiler-shop 
workers.] Zh. nevropatol. i psikhiat., 1931, No. 7, 
16-27.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


‘3332. Kupke, E. SBestgestaltung der Arbeits- 
veitermittlung im Betriebe. (Improvement in tim- 
ing methods in industry.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 
$, 300-304.—After an analysis of the different func- 
tions which a time keeper, either in work or in psy- 
vhological experimentation, has to perform, the 
author shows that the stop-watch is inefficient and 
suggests a new simple method which gives exact read- 
ings, both for minutes and for seconds.—C. Burri 
(Chicago). 

3333. Kusmin, F. [Direction test.] Psikhotekn. 
i psikhofiziol. truda, 1931, No. 1, 56-62.—The author 
coger Heydt-Hervig’s “ task-fulfilling board” test 

obtained good results, correlating with the prac- 
tical ratings on the youths. —A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

3334. Levitov, N. [A psychotechnical test of the 
professional value of stenographers.] Psikhotekn. 
i psikhofiziol. truda, 1931, Nos. 2-3, 134-146.—Four- 
teen tests were spplied to applicants entering the 
practical stenographic courses. Besides indexes of 
different tests aot oa of different lines, an average 
mark summing up the whole was evolved.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

3335. Menzel, H. L. Zur Psychologie des Werk- 
studenttum. (The psychology of the working stu- 
dent.) Indus. Paychotechn., 1931, 8, 372-374.—The 

student as a widespread henomenon is a 
result of the economic hardship of middle classes. 
Instead of having their studies as a primary goal, 

students must first think of earning a living. 
a situation is of course detrimental to scholar- 
ship, and can therefore not be considered as a desir- 
able social phenomenon. Good scholastic attainment 
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uires freedom from economic stress.—C. Burri 
(Chieago). 

3336. Moede, W. Fehidiagnosen in der Eignungs- 
feststellung und Fehlurteile in Priifungen tiberhaupt. 
(Wrong diagnosis of aptitudes and causes of errors 
in testing in general.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 
321-333.—Aceording to Moede, errors in diagnosis 
of aptitudes fall into three main groups: errors due 
to personal causes, due to either tester or testee; 
errors due to lack of test material, sufficient funds, 
time to make ad te investigations and tests, or 
proper controls and re-cheeks; and errors due to defi- 
ciencies in scientifie knowledge.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

3337. Peffer, N. Educational experiments in in- 
dustry. New York: Maemillan, 1932. Pp. 207. 
$1.50.—(Not seen). 


3338. Perrando, G. Alcool e tobacco in relazione 
sulle assicurazioni sociali. (Alcohol and tobacco in 
relation to social insurance.) Arch. di antrop., 1931, 
50, 1599-1601.—The article shows how aleohol and 
tobacco contribute toward diseases of the circulatory 
system, incapacitating men for work. The author 
therefore urges employers, insurance companies, and 
other institutions to furnish free of charge various 
freeh and tasty drinks to workers and to leeture 
against smoking and chewing tobacco.—R. E. Schwarz 
(V. A. Hospital, Northport, L. I.). 

3339. Pickl, R., & Schager, R. Ein Beitrag zur 
Berufstypologie der Lokomotivfiihrer. (Vocational 
typology of railroad engineers.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1931, 8, 353-364.—In this piece of work an attempt 
was made to establish a typology for engineers. A 
questionnaire was sent to a large number of working 
engineers, and from this material were selected those 
intellectual, personality, aptitude and character 
traits which are necessary for success in various 
kinds of engineering work. Both positive and nega- 
tive characteristics were determined, and these were 
then allocated as points on a parabolic curve. The 
author found that the share of the curve differed 
for engineers of various degrees of efficiency. It was 

ssible to establish four distinet types, correspond- 
ing to four different degrees of responsibility or im- 
portance of position. An attempt was also made to 
see whether these different types correlated with 
Kretschmer’s bodily and temperament types.—C. 
Burri (Chicago). 

3340. Reinhardt, H. Studien zur Eignung zum 
Konstrukteurberuf. (Studies on aptitude for con- 
struction work.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 263- 
265.—Some of the most important factors which may 
cause a person to fail in construction work are: defi- 
cient space perception; lack of ability to choose the 
proper material and plans; lack of originality; lack 
of independent initiative; and lack of care and con- 
seientiousness. The author suggests a test for meas- 
uring ability in space thinking.—C. Burri (Chieago). 

3341. Rosanov, I. G. [The new problems of psy- 
chotechnics and allied sciences dealing with human 
laboring activities.) Psikhotekn. i psikhofiziol. 
truda, 1931, No. 1, 3-8.—In conneetion with the great 





INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


jiziol. truda, 
1931, No. 1, 9-15.—Control of the efficiency of esti- 
mation in the traditional fitters’ trade tests showed 
that the fluctuation and the subjectivity of the esti- 
mation are excessively great. Control of accuracy of 
the set-up showed that suspicion of defects was cor- 
rect. The whole experiment tends to show that a 
survey of industrial behavior ys, in the opinion 
of experts, a more important role than estimation of 
test results. There is also reason to assume that there 
is less fluctuation of judgment about industrial be- 
havior than there is im the tests—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3343. Riissel, A. Berufspsychologische Studien 
in der Edelmetallindustrie. (Study of the precious 
metal industry from the standpoint of vocational 
psychology.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 41, 
4-68.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


3344. Schaller, J. Das Berufsbild des Betriebs- 
ingenieurs. (A vocational chart for engineers.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 252-255.—By means of 
a questionnaire, Schaller had a group of prominent 
engineers classify 40 different physical, intellectual 
and character traits according to their importance 
for mechanical engineers, shop engineers and chief 
engineers. On the basis of these judgments the author 
made a “ vocation chart ” in whieh he showed the im- 
portance of each trait for the three kinds of engineer- 
ing voeations.—C. Burri (Chi . 
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standing. Similar results were obtained for the 
quality of work.—C. Burri (Chieago). 


3347. Shushakov, A. [The cardinal task.] Psi- 
khotekn. i psikhofiziol. truda, + Sept No. 1, 63-65.— 
The broad development of the great industry in the 
Urals requires joint work ge psychotechnologists, 
designers and engineers in ereating perfect methods 
of management of complex machines and the elabo- 
ration of methodology in this field of labor.—A. Yar- 
molenko ( ). 


psychotechnical conference in Moscow.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 281-286.—The article 
contains the minutes from the meetings of the psy- 
chotechnical conference in Moseow,\and a report on 
the development of psychotechnology in Russia.—C. 
Burri (Chicago). 


3349. Valentiner, T. VII. Internationale Psy- 
chotechnische Konferenz in Moskau. (International 
psychotechnieal conference in Moseow, 8-13, 
1931.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1932, 41, 187-213.— 
A major portion of the conference was devoted to a 
consideration of the application of psychotechnical 
principles in the economic conditions of Soviet Rus- 
sia. The members of the conference came from ell 
parts of Europe. It is hoped that the next meeting, 
to be held in Vienna in September, 1933, will attract 
= from all over the world.—H. Marshall (Stan- 

ord). 


3350. Wallon, H. Sur la septiéme conférence in- 
ternationale de psychotechnique, Moscou, Septembre 
1931. (The seventh international conference of psy- 
chotechnices, Moscow, September 1931.) Rev. de psy- 
chol. appl., 1932, 2, 1-12.—The Russians distinguish 
capitalistic science and socialistic science. The latter 
is apparently opportunist and closely associated with 
practical problems. They feel that science must be 
applicable to problems of their present civilization. 
Every institution where research is conducted has an 
organization of committees which diseuss the research 
problem in detail before anyone undertakes it. In 
the current psychotechnieal work the stress is on 
social factors. Consideration of industrial efficiency 
begins with the man rather than with the o 
The worker is convineed that his work contributes t 
the general advantage of present society, and if he 
does well he is a benefactor or a hero in this respect. 
Competition very similar to that in games is intro- 
duced into the work as a stimulus for renew 
Workers with notable records may even 
statues of themselves erected in Moscow. Diseus- 
sions at the conferences dealt with statistical tech- 
niques, the réle of social factors in reducing 
capacity, and contributions from the Institute o 
Hygiene and Accident Prevention at i 
which examines 60,000 cases annually —H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


[See also abstracts 3071, 3390, 3396.] 
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3351. Abbott, G. The child. Amer. J. Sociol., 
=. 37, 949-955.—Census figures for 1930 made 
renee! 1931 indicate a stationary birth-rate and « 

infant mortality rate, but reports from 
various sources in 1931 seemed to indicate 
that the depression was beginning to show on the 
physical condition of children and that a considerable 
inerease in malnutrition in school children was be- 
coming evident. The largest number of child-welfare 
measures in recent years was introduced in the 44 state 
legislatures which met in 1931, but the economic and 
financial policy resulted in tabling many measures 
entailing Seoeneed expenditures. “ Back to school” 
and “ stay in ete ” campaigns were organized dur- 
ing the year to keep children from leaving school for 
work and train them for increased usefulness.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


3352. Aryamov, T. A. [Pedological foundations 
of polytechnics.] Pedologia, 1931, No. 3, 88-97.—A 
review of the problems of scientific investigation 
with which the study of the child is confronted in the 
field of polytechnical education—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3353. Beaver, A. P. The initiation of social con- 
tacts by preschool children. Child Development 
Monog., 1932, No. 7. Pp. 65.—A study of the phe- 
nomena indicated, by the behavior-sample technique. 
24 to 33 five-minute records were made on each of 32 
children 26 to 45 months old. The reliability of ob- 
servation ranged from .69 for the material non- 
verbal contacts to .97 for all contacts; the numbers of 
individual contacts missed by each observer were of 
the order of 5%. A correlation measuring consist- 
ency of the contact-initiating behavior was .60 for 
the younger group and .90 for the older; another 
measuring relative aggressiveness in initiating con- 
tacts showed a consistency ranging from .32 to .85. 
There is a wide variability (1.62 to 22.61) in the con- 
tacts initiated per five-minute period, and this meas- 
ure correlated .69 with chronological age; contacts 
with adults correlated — .44 with chronological age. 
Total contacts and t of verbal contacts corre- 
lated .59, total contacts and physical and material 
contacts —.20. There are other large individual 
differences, often explicable by the previous history 
and personality development of the child—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3354. Belcher, E. L. A technique for diary analy- 
sis. Child Development, 1932, 3, 53-56.—The writer 
made a series of six observations from 8:30 to 9:30 
each morning in each of two kindergartens, 103 chil- 
dren in all. The record consisted of a running ac- 
count of events made in longhand in a notebook. 
These pe oe Ena were analyzed into (1) teacher-initiated 


activities: direction, conversation, aid, stim- 
ulation, and settlement of conflicts ; 2) ild-initiated 
activities: asks aid, volunteers information, 


were in terms of the num- 
during which such activity oc- 
Reliability coefficients for these subdivisions 
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in consecutive observations range from .88 to — .21. 
Similar correlations for the two larger categories 
range from .77 to —.09. Odd-even correlations for 
teacher-initiated activities range from .78 to —.01. 
“It would appear from the present analysis that 
diary recording of observations can yield usable data 
when we are interested in coarse units of behavior or 
trends within a group, and that diaries take on an 
increasing reliability for individual description as 
the diary records are multipled.”"—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit City College). 

3355. Childers, A. T., & Hamil, B. M. Emotional 
problems in children as related to the duration of 
breast feeding in infancy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1932, 2, 134-142.—* Objectionable behavior manifes- 
tations” have been tabulated from the social histor- 
ies of 469 children under 13 years of age. These 
eases have been divided into four groups: those 
weaned before one month; those weaned between 
first and fifth months; those weaned between sixth 
and tenth months, and those weaned at the eleventh 
month, or later. It is suggested that undesirable be- 
havior manifestations are generally greater among 
those children who were weaned between the first and 
sixth months of infaney. Those never breast fed 
have next greatest frequency. Those weaned at 
“normal” time have fewer conduct difficulties, and 
the last group, weaned after eleven months, has the 
smallest percentage of undesirable traits. “The sta- 
tistical fallacies of this study are recognized.”—H. 
Peak (Yale). 

8356. Conrad, H. 8., & Jones, M. C. A two-year 
record of attendance and colds in a nursery school. 
Child Development, 1932, 3, 43-52.—Nursery-school 
attendance record over a period of two years, aver- 
age enrollment 24.5 ehildren ages 19 to 55 months, 
showed a high percentage of absences due to colds 

(23.5%). Day-to-day curves show cycles in the inei- 
Hees of colds; in addition, there is a general upward 
trend in the appearance of colds in school periods 
between the regular vacations at Christmas and 
Easter. Within the sehool term colds increased (on 
the average) from Monday to Friday and decreased 
from Friday to Monday. Similar but more pro- 
nounced decreases oceur after longer vacations. A 
similar study was made for one year in a smaller 
school; the same trends were indicated. “The cyeli- 
eal character of the incidence of colds would seem to 
accord best with the supposition that colds are in- 
fectious.”—F’. D. MeTeer (Detroit City College). 

3357. Davis, E. A. The form and function of 
children’s questions. Child Development, 1932, 3, 
57-74.—“ Analysis was made of 3650 questions asked 
by 73 children between the ages of three and — 
years, and recorded at the time of asking. For 
poses of comparison 500 questions asked by 
were taken from printed material. Boys ask ques- 
tions at a faster rate than girls, but younger 
did not ask them faster than older children. The 

in words of the inereased with age. 
Girls’ questions were somewhat longer than boys’ 
questions. Questions of 4 to 6 words were character- 
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ys 
tions than girls; bey 
tions than boys. 86% of the 
adults, 13% of children. 1 of the questions 
seemed to result from the immediate situation, 11% 
from remote events. The interests of boys and girls 
as indicated by their questions seemed to be very 
similar. Although a novel oceurrence seemed more 
likely to call out a very long series of questions, any 
of the ordinary situations might serve as a starting 

int for such a series.” A 34-title bibliography and 

istorical summary are included.—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit City College). 

3358. Dudley, D., Duncan, D., & Sears, E. A 
study of the development of motor coordination in 
an infant between the ages of fifty-eight and sixty- 
seven weeks. Child Development, 1932, 3, 82-86.— 
“The development of motor coordination in an infant 
from the fifty-second to the sixty-eighth week of her 
life was studied by three observers.” Significant ex- 
cerpts are given from a running account of her loco- 
motor activities—-F. D. McTeer (Detroit City Col- 
lege). 

3359. Eyferth, H. Familienerziehung und Heim- 
erziehung. An die Eltern unserer Kinder. (Fam- 
ily training and home training. To the parents of 
our children.) Bl. f. Heilerz., 1932, 10, 2-23.—Par- 
ents and guardians more often err, not from neglect, 
but from an exaggerated sense of social responsi- 
bility. Many children are hampered by too much 
anxious oversight. Specifie directions for bringing 
up children might fill a book and yet be useless. No 
ehild is exactly like any other. The only important 
rule is to learn to see the child correctly. Parental 
pride and definite plans for the child often make his 
parents see only black and white, ie., traits which 
further or hinder their own plans. One should first 
learn patiently to observe the child’s own goals, in- 
elinations, and tendencies. There are few untrained 
children. There are many overtrained and mis- 
trained children. Stepfathers, stepmothers, orphans, 
divorcee, adoption, only children, inheritance, and in- 
stitutional problems are among the topics discussed. 
—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.). 

3360. Haller, M. W. The reactions of infants to 
changes in the intensity and pitch of pure tone. J. 
Genet. Psychol., 1932, 40, 162-180.—Tones produced 
by audiometer, ‘amplifier, and loud speaker, with ae- 
curate control of intensity in 4 degrees, were pro- 
duced at eight pitch points at intervals of an octave. 
To these, infants showed more positive ag varied 
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physiol conditions at the time—J. F. Dashiell 
(North ina). 

3361. Hartwell, 8. W. Study of = chil- 
dren presenting the withdrawal type of personality. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1932, 2, 143-151.—Study 
and treatment of twenty-five eases of serious with- 
drawal behavior suggests that “the largest factor in 
establishing any rapport with the child that may be- 
come chara poutionliy useful is the creation the 
feeling of relief and a that the child has 
when he finds someone who . . . understands him.” 
—H. Peak (Yale). 


3362. F. W. A thumb sucking cure. 
Child Development, 1932, 3, 80-81.—In this instance 
an infant was cured of thumb sucking by the moth- 
er’s removing the thumb and saying “ ” when- 
ever the sucking occurred. The habit was discouraged 
at night by covering the child’s hands and in sum- 
mer by teaching her to cross her arms or hold a doll 
while going to sleep.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City 
College). 


3363. Hildreth, G. The success of young children 
in number and letter construction. Child Develo 
ment, 1932, 3, 1-14.—“ The results of a test of 
ability of pupils in a four-year kindergarten group 
(21 cases), a five-year kindergarten group (16 cases), 
and two first-grade groups (41 cases) to make num- 
bers and letters indicates gradual progress from a 
low to a high degree of for repetitions of 
the test at nine-month intervals.” This test consisted 
of 61 items: two series, one of numbers and one of 
letters, which the child was required to write from 
dictation; and two other series identical with the first 
except for order, which the child copied from mod- 
els; in a fifth test the child copied words. Lateral 
inversions of letters or numbers appeared to be prac- 
tieally universal in the younger groups of pupils. 
In the cases studied there was apparently no relation- 
ship between this type of error and handedness. 
“ Almost perfect scores were obtained by the groups 
of pee who had reached the end of the second 

e at the time of the third test, indicating mas- 
tery of the skills involved in the test.” The test 
seores of pupils who had had no reading or writing 
instruction up to the time of the second test was 
practically as high as that of pupils who had had 
reading or writing instruction. “ Writing numbers 
and letters from memory proved to be a more diffi- 
eult task for little children than making a copy of 
material given them. Sex differences were so 
as to be practically negligible, yet x. were almost 
consistently in favor of the girls. ps of 
pupils matched for age but differing igi i in 
mental maturity differed in success 
mental tests by small percents in fa 
brighter group. Comparing the errors made on a 
retest with errors made on the initial test, the amount 
of duplication of errors on the second test is on the 
average about two-thirds the amount of error on the 
initial test. There was evidence 


ow 


some that 
letters and numbers are harder to make than others.” 
—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City College). 
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3364. rays sage meray Cc. 0. A note on the 
of the thought forms of children as 
described by Piaget. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1931, 
26, 338-339.—An attempt was made to duplicate the 
study of development of logical made by 
Piaget. The results substantiated few .of Piaget’s 
Ty —C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pi 

3365. Luria, A. R. [The problem of neurodynamic 
development of children.] Pedologia, 1931, No. 2, 
18-29.—The process of child development conforms 
with the social formation of behavior and personal- 
ity. This is also true with regard to the neurody- 
namic mechanisms of the child. The first growth of 
neurodynamics is in the elementary physiological 
processes. Then under the influence of social en- 
vironment it interrelates with other functions and 
includes the higher cortical system and the system of 
the higher mental functions. These begin to control 
the above system by other means, hitherto non-exist- 
ent. In the process of development the child’s neuro- 
dynamic system changes not only structure, but also 
funetional abilities. This is expressed by the new 
term “index of neurodynamic age,” which shows us 
the degree to which the initial neurodynamie diffusion 
has been overcome. The author proposes a series of 
methods for investigating “ neurodynamice age” and 
defines many related problems of education and child 
study.— A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3366. Petrov, P. M. [Children’s gestures in ex- 
periment.] Pedologia, 1931, No. 2, 16-71.—Motor 
reactions are typical for individual behavior. In- 
vestigation of them under experimental conditions 
gives the characteristics and psycho-diagnosis of a 
personality. The author recommends an apparatus 
for investigating the nature of gestures typical of 
children of different ages, and of adults. The author 
also applied the method of psychological contrasts. 
Some reliable correlations between extroverted emo- 
tional attitudes and broad gestures, and between 
introverted emotional attitudes and limited gestures, 
were found.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3367. Ray, W. 8. A study of the emotions of 
children with particular reference to circulatory 
and respiratory changes. J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 
40, 100-117.—The emotional reactions of 25 boys, 
aged 7 to 12 years, in the falling chair device were 
studied with the Sumner pneumograph and the Er- 
langer sphygmomanometer. Real changes appeared 
= pulse rate, in respiration rate, in mean neshie 

iration ratio, and in mean deviation of this 
ae ies only the latter two showed reliable corre- 
lation. In about half the cases these effects disap- 
peared within two minutes. Results of this study 
differ from those of Blatz in certain points. No re- 
lations were found between magnitude of the physio- 
yer a Te or age.—J. F’. Dashiell 
(North Carolina) 

3368. Reese, M. A study of the effect of day- 
light saving time upon the sleep of young children. 
Child Development, 1932, 3, 86-89.—In order to de- 
termine whether the actual sleeping time of young 
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children is decreased during daylight saving time as 
compared with standard this study was made of 
thirteen children, ranging in age from two to five 
years, in an institution where a careful routine was 
in foree. The children were put to bed at 7:00 p.m. 
and were awakened at 6:00 a.m. Observations were 
made at four-minute intervals from 6:30 p.m. until 
all children were asleep and from 5:30 a.m. until all 
were awake. On thirteen nights during standard 
time the children averaged 649.7 minutes asleep; on 
thirteen nights during daylight time they ave 
647.5 minutes asleep.—F. D. MeTeer (Detroit City 
College). 


3369. Reeves, 8. M. [The problem of ideology in 
child study.] Pedologia, 1931, No. 4, 58-73.—This 
article is the first of a series devoted to the investi- 
gation of the ideology of the child. It consists of a 
critieal survey of Basov’s theoretical conceptions, 
based upon the application of psychological methods 
to problems of ideology, and a critique of the author’s 
own errors in the use of the “ collision-test ” for in- 
vestigating the ideology of children and adults.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3370. Richards, E. L. Behavior aspects of child 
conduct. New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. xiv + 
299. $2.50.—In simple language the author meets 
the needs of all people interested in helping solve 
individual behavior problems. Her experience in 
clinieal work in Johns Hopkins Hospital, supple- 
mented by unusual social and educational coopera- 
tion, makes possible a form of procedure combining 
medical, social, psychological, psychiatric, and prac- 
tieal educational training influences, free from over- 
emphasis upon any one phase and from far-fetched 
conclusions based upon theories. Effective expedi- 
ency, guided by scientific intelligence, is the worker’s 
objective. The evolution of difficulties of adults and 
the special troubles of children are studied equally. 
Behavior is an aspect of health, physical and mental, 
and health is a component of behavior. —E. V. Brill 
(Malone, N. Y.). 


3371. Roberts, K. E. The ability of pre-school 
children to solve problems in which a simple prin- 
ciple of relationship is kept constant. J. Genet. 
Psychol., 1932, 40, 118-135.—Investigation was made 
of children’s ability to diseover a simple relationship 
(similarity of color) between an object (a toy aero- 
plane) and the means of obtaining it (one of three 
different colored doors). 43 children ranging in age 
from 2 years to 5 years 9 months were used as sub- 
jects. All children sooner or later solved the prob- 
lems, although not all diseovered the principle in- 
volved. Excepting with the 2-year-olds, there was a 
reduction in number of trials from early to later 
series; this reduction tended to increase with age, 
and, with other evidences, demonstrated greater abil- 
ity to discover the principle with inereasing age. 
Some children reached the solution on a basis of 
color, some on position; and a qualitative classifica- 
tion of types of response led to six eategories.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 
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3372. Rose, M. &., oe E., & pig: G. M. 
consumption of 


The food nursery school children. 
Child Development, 1932, 3, 29-42.—On the basis of 
the dietaries of 163 nursery-school children from 18 
peeing agian geen ae gpm ped 
ealories for nursery-school children is suggested as 
follows: (1) foods from cereal 18-20% of 
total calories; (2) milk, 45-65%; (3) fruits and 
vegetables, 16-22%; (4) fats and oils, 4-8%; (5) 
sugars, 1-3%; (6) eggs and meats, 3-5%.—F. D. 
McTeer (Detroit City College). 

3373. Schmitz, W. Zur von Kinder- 
aussagen. (Psychology of children’s testimony.) 
Arst. Sachv. Ztg., 1931, 37, 275-278.—Children’s evi- 
dence is no less reliable than that of adults. The 
sources of error differ somewhat. Children have little 
joa, to estimate elapsed time.—H. Marshall (Stan- 
ord). 

3374. Schwartz, L. A. Social-situation pictures 
in the psychiatric interview. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1932, 2, 124~133.—Certain common details of 
the psychiatric interview have been incorporated into 
eight “social-situation pictures,” which have been 
used to supplement the direct question and answer 
method in the examinations of forty delinquent boys 
ten to twelve years of age. The pictures depict 
situations most frequently encountered in the his- 
tories of delinquents: sleep-w » being kept in 
after school, staying out late at night, sex offense, 

ing, etc., and are intended to establish rapport. 
Fo standardization is not attempted.—H. Peak 
(Yale). 

3375. Simson, P. P. [Children’s behavior at home 
and the formation of early attachments.] Pedo- 
logia, 1931, No. 2, 72-77—The author reports a 
series of cases illustrating the attachments of pre- 
school children to the members of their families. 
These attachments often manifest themselves in ag- 
gressive reactions. After psychological analysis of 
the eases, the author recommends social education of 
the children and a reorganization of the social en- 
vironment.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3376. Stauffer, M. Some aspects of treatment by 

and psychiatric social worker. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat,, 1932, 2, 152-161.—The psychia- 
trist tends to emphasize the individual; the psychia- 
trie social worker has made possible a broader ap- 
proach to the individual through her study of social 
factors. The child as the principal patient has 
usually been assigned to the psychiatrist, the social 
worker undertaking the contacts with the family. 
These réles are now often reversed to suit the individ- 
ual situation—H. Peak (Yale). 

3377. Stoddard, G. D. The experimental method 
in child study. Rel. Educ., 1932, 27, 318-323.—Child 
study used to consist of simple observations with 
pencil and paper. Here the results were slow -and 
tedious and presented great diffieulties in correlation. 
Then case histories, questionnaires, and interviews 
assumed definite patterns and made the results Jess 
laborious and more reliable. Finally, the experi- 
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mental method has arrived even here, and conditions 

have come to be arranged and responses recorded as 

with adults. The author illustrates this modern 

method with children by citing studies by U 

het famed’ reams far far P. Hylan (Stone- 
. -). 


of young ; 
children with other children. New York: Seribners, 


1932.. Pp. xii+198, $1.25.—This book, like. the 
others in the series, is arranged for group 
study, with the material presented in wvior incl- 


dents, extensive quotations from authori and 
questions designed to indicate desirable behavior on 
the of the ¢ child and also of the adult toward the 
child. The first unit stresses the im of ac- 
cess to an adequate supply of the right materials and 
equipment for ph development, play, creative 
construction, imaginative activit , and development 
of esthetic appreciation. In the second unit the 
question of the behavior of children with other chil- 
dren is develo by the same method. Criteria are 
given by which one may judge the kind and amount 
of companionship best suited to the growth of the 
child to a happy, socially adjusted and_ successful 
adult—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

3379. Washburn, R. W. A scheme for grading 
the reactions of children in a new social situation. 
J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 40, 84~-99.—Observations of 
pre-school children placed among strangers were ar- 
ranged in three periods of 5 minutes each. In the 
first the number of shifts of attention the child made 
were noted, as well as the number of nal con- 
tacts initiated by him; in the second, the amount of 
time he was active; in the third, his vocalizations, in- 
eluding self- initiated speech, responding speech, and 
soliloquy. A scheme was devised whereby the dif- 
ferent types of reaction could be graded and repre- 
sented graphically. Behavior of a child as so re- 
corded in a new social situation was characteristic of 
him as known in other situations. Behavior observed 
in two new social situations, eight months apart in 
time, showed modifications but not an altering of the 
general type of reactions—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


[See also abstracts 3163, 3210, 3282, 3296.] 
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3380. [Anon.}] Report of the eighth annual na- 
tion-wide testing Project No. 1: English 
, lll.: Pub. School Fubl 


acasr in this cise : 
reentiles are presen with interpretations an 
analyaes—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers Col- 
ege) 

3381. Bowman, H. L. Reported preference and 


gence groups. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 295-299.-— 
Study of results from 564 high-school students ts in the 
solving of arithmetical problems. The 


The mental ability 
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was determined by the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability. The results indicate that there is 
less variation in both preference and performance 


by pupils of general intelligence with respect 
to types of than by those of lower intelli- 
gence. Pupils of thigh ability tend to. report no dis- 


tinct preference as to type of problem and tend to 
orm more nearly equally well on all types.—S. 
. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3382. Bowman, L. G. Bowman United States his- 
tory test, parts A and B. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. 
on} Publ. Co., 1932.—M. B. Jensen (Western Ken- 
tucky). 

3383. Brink, W. G. Assignment procedures of 
1000 high school teachers. Educ. Trends, 1932, 1, 
6-14.—Data collected over two years by 92 specially 
trained students resulted in a classification of as- 
signments given by high-school teachers into five 
categories or types, varying in degree of teacher- 
dominance. The analysis of the class-room proce- 
dures with respect to assignments and assignment- 
giving demonstrates that 95% of the assignments 
were entirely teacher-dominated. Usually they were 
presented in some such form as “ Take the next six 
pages for tomorrow.” Comparatively few teachers 
attempt to motivate assignments by means of natural 
drives, More than one-fourth of the teachers made 
no attempt to direct the study of the assignment. 
The facts are thus in direct antithesis to current edu- 
cational theory —O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 

3384. Fried, R. 8. Training children in emo- 
tional control and expenditure of energy. Proc. ¢ 
Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble-Mind., 1931, 36, 
118-125.—The development of purposeful behavior 
is made the objective in training children in emo- 
tional control. Calmness and relaxation are primary 
requisites. These can be secured by training the 
children to shut their eyes upon command. Later, 
the desire for self-direction must be inculcated by 
reasoning. —-M. W. Kuenzel (Chicago). 

3385. Haefner, R. Causal learning of word mean- 
ings. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 267-277.—It is well 

ized that learners of various ages acquire cer- 
tain abilities and information without the help of 
ordinary educational agencies. The author studies 
the form of learning of the meanings of new words 
by means of casual contact with them. Several 
classes of a summer school of a state teachers’ college 
and several classes of freshmen and sophomores at 
the college were used as subjects. A 20-word vocabu- 
lary test was oh Hy rior to learning and the same 
test was ted ater the learning period along 
with a group cs ag wl test. Each day, between 
the two tests, a simple definition and a sentence il- 
lustrative of one of the 20 words used was placed on 
the blackboard and was left there for the 5-minute 
interval during which the class was assembling. A 
statistical treatment of the data of 93 pairs of adult 
) shows that the imental sections showed 
a significant improvement over the control sections 
in knowledge of word meanings.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 
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3386. Hare, M. W. The attitude of the private 
school. Proc. & Addr. Amer. Asso. Stud. Feeble- 
Mind., 1931, 36, 300-307.—Since backward children 
sent to private schools usually return to their homes, 
the ideal of the sehool is that of making the child 
apparently normal in the setting in which he will 
live. “Happiness must come from satisfactions 
gained through accomplishments recognized by the 
social group in which the child moves.” Study of 
the individual’s abilities and disabilities leads to indi- 
vidual training in aeademic and vocational work as 
agreed to by the child’s parents——M. W. Kuenzel 
(Chicago). 

3387. Hissong, C. The activity movement. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, 1932. Pp. 122.—So popular 
is the movement for an activity program becoming 
that almost every school system is making some at- 
tempt to adopt at least one phase of the idea. Edu- 
eators have too often accepted the ay ae of child 
activity without examining the foundation upon 
which it rests. This is unfortunate, for it indicates 
the lack of any guiding philosophy in education, and 
the friends of the activity idea may turn out to be 
hindrances to the advancement of progressive prin- 
ciples. What is needed is an evaluation of the ac- 
tivity movement in order that a sane philosophy may 
be provided. This volume aims to examine the ac- 
tivity movement with the idea of determining its 
justification as an educational trend. Historically, 
it ean be shown that Rousseau’s natural method, 
while it was a forerunner of the modern child-cen- 
tered school, was a swing toward pure individualism 
and placed too much emphasis upon growth without 
direction. Similarly, the eulture-epoch theory, while 
emphasizing the parallelism between racial and indi- 
vidual culture, distinetly limited the child’s freedom 
and made his progress from one successive stage of 
his development to the next extremely formal and 
stiff. Ferriére is, however, reviving in his philos- 
ophy of edueation the eulture-epoch theory and 
making it the corner-stone. Thorndike, contrary to 
Rousseau, emphasizes the environment as the central 
factor, but in so doing he makes no provision for the 
initiative and ecreativeness that the activity school so 
values. Modern biology shows that every character- 
istic of a man is the result of interaction between 
genes and environment. Guidance becomes neces- 
sary in order to promote and accelerate unity in this 
interaction. Freedom, however, and contact with a 
varied environment are essential Renee for the 
modern school. The volume develops the unitary 
point of view and its implications for education. 
Full bibliographies are abd 2 A. Averill (Wor- 

eester Teachers College). 

3388. Ivy, A. GO: A deficiency in present-day edu- 
cation. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 97, 587.—The 
majority of the individuals in the general — 
tion are still charaeterized by its unscientific 
ing. The name of science is successfully exploited to 
serve superstition, f , and fraud. 70 Welantiie 
thinking on the part of publie ean be develo 
only through the aid of our educational system. 
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subjects of biology, human anatomy, and 
should be introduced into Pree 7 om 
pom tony secondary schools—D. J. Ingle (Minne- 
sota 

3389. Judd, ©. H. Education. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1932, 37, 983-989.—The financial de 


The National haves 
Committee on Education rendered its final report to 
President Hoover. This report recommended a novel 
type of federal d t, which is being subjected 
to frequent editorial criticism. The “new plan” of 
the University of Chicago has been in successful 
operation since October 1, 1931. An international 
conference on the form and social influence of exami- 
nations assembled in May, 1931, at Eastbourne, Eng- 
land. The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors has undertaken a study of college teaching. 
Several important educational surveys were launched 
in 1931. The ap t gy a Pewter gat was 
made a subject of inquiry by rch Division 
of the National Education Association.— (Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.). 

3390. Kitson, H. D. Berufsberatung in den Ver- 
einigten Staaten von Nordamerika. (Vocational 
guidance in the United States of America.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 334-338.—The author makes 
a comparison between vocational guidance in the 
United States and in Germany and points out that 
these countries differ greatly in their aims and meth- 
ods. The major difference is that in Germany voca- 
tional guidance is done under the control of the state, 
while in the United States all such work is done by 
private institutions, Another important difference 
is that in the United States there is vocational guid- 
ance in the true sense of the word; that is to say, 
information is given about the requirements of dif- 
ferent vocations, while in Germany stress is laid on 
testing people and on d their aptitudes, in 
order to furnish a basis on which they may select 
their work.—C. Burri (Chieago). 

3391. Meir, H. [Ed.] The one thousand most 
frequent German words; with a brief synopsis of 
grammar. New York: Oxford, 1932. Pp. 24. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3392. Morgan, J. E. [Ed.J 
Association of America, eighth yearbook. 
ington, D. C.: Edue. Press. Asso. Amer., 1932. Pp. 
31.—Includes a list of educational j Is and or- 
ganizations.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3393. Mort, P. R., & Gates, A. I. The acceptable 
uses of intelligence tests. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, 1932. Pp. 85. $1.00.—It is the aim of the 
present volume to make available for users of tests 
generally the results of numerous testing programs 
which have served to demonstrate clear values in 
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to he. of little. or. dombéte) vahen Part 1 contains 
four as follows: comparison of one class 
or school or system with results in other eommuni- 
Ee 


our chapters i i 
teaching in the four og of reading, 
arithmetical computation, and 

ates cain che 


and pointed suggestions are i 
for administrators who wish to get the most out of 


their testing programs.—L. A. Oroeril (Worcester 
Teachers College). 


3394. Payne, E. G. esearch problems and 
trends in educational sociology. J. Educ. Res., 
1932, 25, 239-252.—The author believes that educa- 
tional sociology has freed itself from philosophical 
bias and is now on a thoroughly seienti c basis. He 
first. disensees types of reasareh in this fleld that have 
either been completed or are under way, such as 
studies of social backgrounds, questions of — 
health, the maladjustment of 
problems of curriculum and method. Specific <* 
lems in these and other fields are outlined and dis. 
cussed. From the discussion it would seem that the 
field of educational sociology has tended more toward 
sociology and its techniques than toward education.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3395. Pechstein, L. A., & others. The direct con- 
tribution of educational psychology to teacher train- 
ing. (Yrbk. XX, National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. ) Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 
1932. Pp. v-+-154. $1.50.—A symposium in which 
it is intended that each member of ti committee as- 
sume independent res ibility for his contribution. 
In addition to the nine articles, there is a copy of 
the my ua gige the membership list, officers of the 
society and a bibliography of 215 titles prepared b 
C. V. Good. Selection of Entrants to Teacher Train. 
ing Courses, by H. A. Toops, deals with present 
theory and practice, emphasizes the need of succes- 
sive hurdles, and presents a ideal program. 
The Place of Educational Psychology in the Curricu- 
lum for the Education of Teachers, by A. I. Gates, 
shows trends toward an increase in the length and a 
rise in the level of instruction, with a tendency toward 
special courses rather than ones in educa- 
tional psychology. A modi of the as 
Evendon plan is . L. L. Webb, in 
treatment of the Relation of General Psychology ee 
Educational Psychology, expresses a fear that courses 
in educational psychology are merely re-teaching 
teach if pont h me chology, while se 

ers 0 0) w 
the theory of formal discipline are 


point out a lack of if not 
of actual interest, in these fields. Measurements of 
Pro and the Comprehensive Examination, by W. 
C. Trow, summarizes much of the work done in vari- 


out Sddtliabione, eainguigunts daleahontive; Vaapebens 
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plan for the measurement of in teacher 
training. The Relative Value of Science and Phi- 
losophy in Appraisal by M. A. May, summarizes and 
criticizes various viewpoints as expressed in the lit- 
erature. G. M. Ruch, in Educational Psychology in 
Relation to Certification Requirements, presents evi- 
dence of the outstanding value of educational psy- 
chology in teacher training and advocates a reor- 
ganization of the curriculum, or rather the building 
of a curriculum de novo. Training and Equipment 
of Teachers of Educational Psychology, by J. Peter- 
son, shows the woeful inadequacy of those teaching 
psychology in high school teacher-training courses, 
and is an indictment of teachers of psychology in 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges as a group, “ few 
of whom aye come into contact with psychology in 
the making -r chologists at productive work.”— 
M, B. Jensen estern Kentucky). 


3396. on M. The influence of home and 
school in the choice of a vocation. J. Educ. Res., 
1932, 25, 286-290.—Questionnaires were obtained 
from 916 high-school students from suburban Chi- 
eago, a Wisconsin small town, and Wisconsin rural 
high schools; questions were asked regarding the 
father’s vocation and the effeets of school on the 
choice of vocational interests. The results indicate 
the need for vocational education and guidance in the 
rural schools, inasmuch as a very small percentage of 
these students had any knowledge of the vocation 
which they would probably follow. It was found 
that vocations are still “inherited” but not to the 
extent that they were formerly.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

3397. Roberts, R. W. A further study in individ- 
ual instruction. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 261-266.— 
Study of the relative merits of individual versus group 
instruction in courses of vocational agriculture. A 
total of 76 pupils in 5 schools in Arkansas were stud- 
ied for mental ability (Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability) and job tests in corn and in milk produc- 
tion. A statistical treatment of the results indicates 
that for the problems of corn production the individ- 
val method of instruction is superior to the group 
method with a bability of 99 in 100, and in the 
milk problems with a probability of 70 in ’100.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3398. Sims, V. M., & Schultz, M. J. The relative 

of three measures of student achievement. 
J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 278-285.—A total of 1362 
records from "65 classes at the Tuscaloosa Senior 
High School was obtained from 15 teachers. A sta- 
rs et ete cr ue nt See 
mon uired tests, and final examina- 
tions. 


problem.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. 
Sez.-pol., rey 18, 485-487.—Advoeates of eoeduca- 
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tion claim that it is more normal, that separation of 
the sexes fosters homosexuality, that under separate 
education the boys beeome more rough, the girls more 
effeminate and coddled. Homosexual practices do 
exist in boys’ schools, but the author has the word of 
an eminent educator who believes that these do not 
persist, but represent a normal stage in the life of 
every boy. Moreover, h ity is a factor in 
coeducational institutions. It does not depend upon 
the presence or absence of members of the opposite 
sex, but on more basie factors. The author be- 
lieves that too early association with the opposite sex 
takes the mind off the studies, and may lead to sex- 
ual irregularities, particularly masturbation or mu- 
tual masturbation. He is apparently thinking par- 
ticularly of schools in which the cottage system of 
housing prevails.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


3400. Stevens, B. A. Problem solving in arith- 
metic. J. Educ. Res., 1932, 25, 253-260.—Applica- 
tion of the correlation method to four ible vari- 
ables in problem solving in arithmetic. The variables 
considered were (1) ability in silent reading, (2) 
power in the fundamental operations of arithmetic, 
(3) power in solving reasoning problems in arith- 
metic, and (4) test seores of general intelligence. Re- 
sults were obtained from 3,089 children from grades 
3-7 in schools in New York City, North Carolina and 
Florida. The tests employed were the Stanford 
Reading Test, the Stanford Arithmetic Test and the 
Stevenson Problem Analysis Test, as well as various 
tests of general intelligence. The results show that 
ability in fundamental operations is more closely 
correlated with ability in problem solving than is 
general reading ability. “The suggestion which eon- 
stantly arises from such studies as this is that a large 
proportion of our pupiis may be solving reasoning 
problems in arithmetic by means of type solutions 
rather than by means of vital reasoning processes.” 

-S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3401. Triiper, H. Der FPremdsprachenunterricht 
im Heilerziehungsheim. (Foreign language instruc- 
tion in the home for remedial training.) Bl. f. 
Heilerz., 1932, 10, 23-34.—Remedial pedagogy faces 
so many peculiar tasks that it is absolutely different 
from normal pedagogy. The questions whether for- 
eign language training is necessary or desirable or 
whether it may not waste the ehild’s ene unjusti- 
fiably cannot receive a general answer. The peculiar 
task of remedial renders all schematic so- 
lutions impossible. It has to do only with the indi- 
vidual child, with his peculiar burdens and weak- 
nesses. In certain cireumstances it is best to omit 
formal school en any and substitute prac- 
tical training. y the parents insist on 
ing up the full school program and especially the 
foreign language feathers for without this there 
is thought to be no “higher education.” If the in- 
terruption in foreign rp en A ving! is likely to 
shake the boy’s own self dence, he may be al- 
lowed to continue it, chiefly to keep up his courage 
and his faith in himself.—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
field, Mass.). 
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3402. Tucker, G. E. An evaluation of remedial 
teaching in algebra. Educ. Trends, 1932, 1, 29-33. 
—Controlled experiments conducted over many 
weeks, with reference to different large groups of 
pupils, show that errors in the fundamental proc- 
esses involving only monomials are similar in kind 
and frequency. The teacher can guard against the 
errors which are most likely to occur by use of 
drills based upon these errors. Remedial work not 
only has distinct value in reducing errors in the 
fundamental processes, but also appears to carry 
over into the more complicated processes of algebra. 
—0O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3403. Umstattd, J.G. Student self-support at the 
University of Minnesota. Minneapolis: Univ. Min- 
nesota Press, 1932. Pp. xii-+-205. $2.50.—This 
study was carried on through the committee on edu- 
cational research of the university. Earning activi- 
ties are classed as educational or economic, depend- 
ing upon their vocational value. Major consideration 
is given to the latter. Data were obtained through a 
questionnaire which was answered by 5676 students, 
from ability test ratings, scholastie records, and stu- 
dent employe records. The following are some of the 
findings: 55.5% of the students earn. Of these 
10.5% earn less than $100 and 3.4% over $900. 
Only to a smail degree is earning in proportion to 
need. After the freshman year there is a positive 
relationship between the percentage of expenses 
earned and percentile rank on the ability test. The 
majority of positions were secured by direet appli- 
eation, others through the university employment 
bureau, the Y. M. C. A., churches, and similar agen- 
cies. The two most frequently held Far" were 
store clerk and restaurant worker. Vacation work 
ineludes slightly more positions having educational 
value. Moderate employment does not lower the 
median scholarship; excessive employment does to a 
slight extent. Self-support is associated with de- 
layed graduation. There is a ive relationship 
between earning and membership in fraternities and 
sororities, and a positive relationship with religious 
activities, literary societies, music, dramatics, student 
government and social clubs. Relationship between 
earning and extra-curricular office holding is negli- 
gible. The majority of students find no disadvantage 
in earning; the objection most frequently mentioned 
by others is interference with study. In most cases 
no vocational benefit is received. A more flexible 
schedule of classes is suggested by students as an aid 
to self-support. The data are presented in 67 tables. 
—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


Int. Zsch. f. Indiv. , 1931, 9, 207-213.—The 
uniform demands of the school and the very different 
individualities of the ils; with the manifold 
causes of suecess and in school; and with the 























eases of failure-—M. E. Morse ( roll oma 9 § ~ 
[See also abstracts 3164, $170, 3174, 3226, 3299, 
3300, 3335, 3337, 3413.] 
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3405. De Finetti, B. Probabilismo. critico 
sulla teoria delle probabilité e sul della 
scienza. (Probabilism. Critical essay on the theory 
of probability and the value of the science.) Naples: 
Perrella, 1931. Pp. 57.—Seience, according to Poin- 
caré, is not definite, and its truly efficacious instru- 
ment is not logic but the ealeulation of probabilities. 
The probability of an event is relative to our degree 
of ignorance; its concept has relative and subjective 
value. The caleulation of probabilities is only the 
logic of convictions of a practical order, exposed to 
a greater or lesser degree of uncertainty. One can 
effectively compare the caleulation of probabilities to 
an experimental science. Its task is to study the 
relations and interdependence which must exist be- 
tween the probabilities that each individual consist- 
ently attributes to various events.—V. D’ Agostino 
(Turin). 

3406. Dilger, J. Gruppeneinteilung bei der Gauss- 
schen Kurve. Korrelations.. (Group distribution 
according to the Gaussian curve. Correlation.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 225-228.—Dilger de- 
seribes a new and simplified method of correlation, 
based on group divisions in terms of the normal 
probability curve. The method is critically analyzed 
and compared with other, already existing thathods 
of correlations. The comparison shows that by this 
new method correlations may be computed in con- 
siderably less time than by the standard methods.— 
C. Burri (Chicago). 

3407. Hojo, T. Distribution of the median, quar- 
tiles and interquartile distance, in samples from a 
normal population. Biometrika, 1931, 23, 315-360. 
—Tables and charts are given to show the theoretical 
and experimental sampling results for samples of 50 
or less. Formulae are developed and the errors which 
arise from certain assumptions are shown to tend 
toward limiting forms. “ For populations which are 
not normal .. . it is possible that more reliable esti- 
mates ... could be mafe from the sample median 
and interquartile distance than from the sample 
mean and standard deviation.” The distribution of 
the mean, median, and center are nearly normal in 
all cases of normal populations. The quartile and 
the interquartile distances are skewed in small sam- 
ples, the longer tail being towards the — values 
of the measure, even when N equals 40. e figures 
were obtained by throwing back results on the _ 
rature of certain in —E. B. Greene (Michi- 

gan). 

3408. O’Shea, H. E. Errors of measurement in a 
test and a retest. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 439- 
445.—A further contribution to the correlation of 
initial seore and gain as treated by Thorndike and 
by Thompson.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 
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3409. Pearson, K. Some properties of “ Stu- 
dent's” z: correlation, regression, and scedasticity 
with the mean and standard deviation of the sample. 
Biometrika, 1931, 23, 1-10.—The use of z as a test 
of the significance of an average deviation between 
two sets of correlated variables is questioned, due to 
the variability of z as the size of the sample decreases. 
A table is given for samples from 5 to 100 showing 
the D rpsensce of cases where the standard deviation 
of samples is less than the parent population and 
the standard deviation of the z of the sample exceeds 
the z of the whole ogee He concludes that the 
z test is not very efficient.—2Z. B. Greene (Michigan). 


3410. Pearson, K., & Pearson, M.S. On the mean 
character and variance of a ranked individual and 
on the mean and variance of the intervals between 
ranked individuals. Biometrika, 1931, 23, 364-397. 
—Supplementing the work of Hojo, approximate 
formulae have been obtained for finding the mean 
value of any rank in small samples taken from a nor- 
mal population. Tables and are given show- 
ing the standard deviations of means, medians, and 
quartiles of samples from 0 to 110 cases. The 
asymptotic values for means, variances, and correla- 
tions may be adequate for practical purposes with 
samples of 30 or more, but smaller samples give sen- 
sible deviations from the correct values for the ex- 
treme ranks.—2. B. Greene (Michigan). 


3411. Sirkin, M. [The reliability of psycholog- 
ical measurement.] Psikhotekn. i psikhofiziol. truda, 
1931, Nos. 2-3, 112-133.—Individual variability in 
most regions of psychological measurements has a 
double nature: directed (by practice), and chance 
variability. The author illustrates both kinds of 
variability by results of objective testing of muscular 
memory. Measurement of av e individual varia- 
bility compared with group variability and of the 
usual computation of the reliability coefficient display 
extremely low reliability of such a measurement.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3412. Thurstone, L. L. The measurement of 
social attitudes. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1931, 26, 
249-269.—A review of some of the attempts to ex- 
tend the experimental methods and the logie of psy- 
chophysies beyond the field of sensory diserimina- 
tion, to which it has been limited by psychological 
tradition. In extending the methods of psychophys- 
ies to the measurement of affect, the author seems to 
see the possibility of a wide field of application by 
whieh it will be ible to apply the methods of 
quantitative scientific thinking to the study of feel- 
ing and emotion, to esthetics, and to social phenom- 
ena. Descriptions are given of experiments in the 
study of nationality meee ee — in rene 
tudes of newspa and movies, and measurement o 

in cout shindien—0. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3413. Turney, A. H. The cumulative reliability 
of frequent short objective tests. J. Educ. Res., 
1932, 25, 290-295.—A class in educational psychol- 
ogy was given 12 short objective tests in addition to a 
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3414-3418 MENTAL TESTS 


mid-term and a final examination. The tests were a 
mixture of true-false and completion questions. The 
results indicate a cumulative reliability, and the 
author advises for ical use “either the cumula- 
tive score on the tests or the final alone as a 
basis for grades.”—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


MENTAL TESTS 


3414. Davis, E. A. Knox cube test and digit span. 
J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 40, 234-237.—Performance 
on the eube test is not positively correlated with high 
digit span.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3415. Gilliland, A. R., & Morgan, J. J. B. An ob- 
jective measure of introversion-extroversion. J. 
Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1931, 26, 296-303.—This test 
has the feature of an objective criterion for checking 
its validity. Insane patients were used as the ex- 
tremes representing extroversion and introversion. 
The method of scoring was determined by establish- 
ing an index value for each question and then giving 
additional weighting to those items with the highest 
index. The test was given to 40 subjects not used in 
the standardization series, and it differentiated them 
into two groups as distinetly as it did the original 
group from which it was standardized —C. H. John- 
son (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3416. Lossagk, H. Vergleichende Studien mit 
Raumanschauungs-Proben bei besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung von Vorbildung und Vorkenntnissen. 
(Comparative study of space perception tests in re- 
lation to training and previous knowledge.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 299.—Six different kinds 
of space-thinking problems were given to students 
from three different schools in Berlin. The three 
groups of students consisted of high-school boys, 
technical students, and engineers or advanced engi- 
neering students. The author found that the stu- 
dents with most training gave in general the best 
results in all of the six tests. However, the poorest 
of these students were considerably below the aver- 
age of those who had no technical training. Again, 
the best performance of the high-school boys was con- 


siderably above the mean performance for the group 
of ee ee en eae Seen 


that of the high-sehool boys and that of the engi- 
neers. Thus it may be estimated that technical train- 
ing inereased the ability to do spatial thinking about 
10 to 15%.—C. Burri (Chicago). 
3417. Vernon, P. E., & Allport, G. W. A test for 
values. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1931, 26, 
231-248.—The test described in this article and pub- 
lished separately affords a method for scaling the 
pest aan gees of - bas vag economic, 
ste, aoual ‘tieal, and religi iia te per 
sonality. The ification is borrowed from Eduard 
Spranger’s Types of Men. The results indicate that 
Spranger is on the whole justified in regarding these 
values as constituting generalized motives in men, 
and that the test succeeds in determining with some 
precision the prominence of each value in any single 
individual. test is self-administering and self- 
seoring.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

3418. Wallis, B. C. The measurement of ability 
in children. London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. 
Pp. 36.—A critical examination of some of our con- 
cepts in the field of testing. A high correlation co- 
efficient, for example, signifies very little—merely the 
tester’s inability to discover inevitable discrepancies ; 
a low coefficient signifies merely that a discoverable 
degree of discrepancy exists. It does not indicate 
any reason whatever for the existence of the observed 
di cy. A ruler will disclose that Tom is taller 
than Wary, but it will never disclose the reason for 
the diserepancy. This is but one example of the 
many faulty judgments about examining that Wallis 
finds existing currently even among testers them- 
selves. Considerable criticism is made of the edu- 
cation offices in England for their inadequate hand- 
ling of research involving the ision of testing 
programs.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers Col- 


lege). 
[See also abstracts 3217, 3228, 3274, 3299, 3393.] 
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